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KOSCIUSKO, THE HERO OF POLAND. 


>a young Pole. He was cordially welcomed 
in the New World, and served in the ranks 


Like that of Washington and La Fayette, 
the name of Kosciusko is familiar and dear 


Americans. His noble efforts for our In- 
dependence are recorded in the history of the. 
Revolution. ‘To recapitulate and dwell up- 


of Gates and Washington ;—and was ap- 
pointed aid-de-camp to the latter great Gen- 
When the glorious struggle of “the 
success, he re- 


eral. 
Rebels” was crowned with 


on them here, would be a pleasure; but the 
design of the Green Mountain Gem will not turned to his own native land, 
rermitus tofurnish more than a brief mes found an equally glorious field for his ex- 
moir of that illustrious patriot. Containing ertions. He held the rank of Major-Gener! 
some particulars which, we believe, are not under Joseph Poniatowyski, in the campaign 
generally known, our sketch will not fail to. of 1792, to which office he had been raised by 
interest the reader. the diet, and gaveample earnest of what he 
Thaddeus Kosciusko was born on the 12th; might have accomplished, had not his ardor 
of February, 1746, at the chateau of Sien- | been checked by the King’s irresolution. 
niewicze. Of a noble, though not very illus. When the sword of insurrection was 
trious family, he was early initiated in the ' drawn, at Cracow, in 1794, the garrison and 
science of war, at the military school of} all the troops proclaimed him Generalissimo; 
Warsaw. In his youth, his affections were : they took an oath of allegiance to. him, and 
engaged to the daughter of the Marshal of | by deed appointed him Dictator, in imitation 
Lithuania; but, crossed in his love, he saw ! of the Roman custom, on emergent occasions. 
her married to another, Prince Lubomirski. } His power was absolute. He had the com- 
Hethen went to France, and on his return’ mand of all the armies, and the regulation of 
applied to Stanislas for a military appoiaot- all affairs, political and civil. Never was 
ment; but was refused, because he was a fa- ' confidence so fully and unscrupulously re- 
vorite of Adam Czartoryski, whom Stanislas | posed by a nation, ina single individual— 
hated. Kosciusko sought to dispel his disap- | never were expeciations better grounded. 
pointment in the labors of a martial lifes On the Ist of April he left Cracow at the 
The American Colonies were, at that time, / head of 4000 men, armed mostly with scythes, 
throwing off the yoke. of their unnatural and, on the 4th of the same month, encoun- 
mother country: their cause was that of j jus- | countered a body of Russians, more than 
ice and liberty, an one dear to the heart of | thrice his own nomber, near the village of 


where he 
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Naclawice. The battle lasted for five pene furious sliditains = detaed into the mids; 
and the victory declared for the brave Poles; of the Russians. He fell, covered wi) 
2000 Russians being killed upon the spot. wounds, and all his companions were ki!led 
This success confirmed the wavering patri- or taken captive. The General lay senseles, 
ots, and accelerated the development of the among the slain; at length he was recog. 
insurrection throughout the Kingdom. Wil- nized, notwithstanding the plainness of })\; 
na and other cities threw off the yoke. The uniform, and was found still breathing, 
patriots, however, suffered a defeat near: His name now commanded respect, ever 
Chelm, and Cracow soon after fell into the from the barbarous Cossacks—some of who 
hands of the enemy. By this time the Rus- ; were about to plunder him. They instantly 
sians and their allies began to approach War- | formed a litter of their lances, and conveye( 
saw. Three leagues from that city, at him to the Commander-in-Chief, who order. 
Praca-Wola, Kosciusko was encamped. It’ ed his wounds to be dressed, and treated him 
was here, that one of his brothers in arms! with the consideration he deserved. As 
found him sleeping on straw. The picture soon as he was able to travel, he was conduc. 
he draws of this extraordinary individual in} t@d to Petersburgh, where Catharine con. 
his camp, is an interesting view of the hero demned this high-minded patriot to end his 
who upheld the fate of Poland. ‘“ We pas- ‘days in prison. The news of his captivity 
sed,” says Count Oginski, “from Koscius- spread like lightning to Warsaw. Every 
ko’s tent toa table under some trees. The one received it as the announcement of the 
frugal repast made here with a dozen guests | country’s fall. “It may appear incredible,” 
will never be effaced from my memory. | says Oginski, “ but I can attest what I have 
The presence of this great man, who had eX: | beheld and what a number of witnesses can 
cited the admiration of all Europe; who! ‘ certify with me, that many invalids were 
was the terror of his enemies, and the idol} seized with burning fevers ; some fell into 
of the nation; who, raised to the rank of | fits of madness, which never left them; and 
Generalisimo, had no ambition but to serve; men and women were seen in the streets, 
his country and to fight for it ; who always, wringing their hands, beating their heads 
observed an unassuming, affable and mild} against the walls, and exclaiming in despair, 
demeanor; who never wore any  distin- |‘ Kosciusko is no moré ; the country is lost!’” 
guishing mark of the supreme authority with ; In fact, the Poles seemed paralyzed by this 
which he was invested ; who was contented; blow. Warsaw capitulated in a short time 
with a suit of coarse gray cloth, and whess | after; and the soldiers and generals of the 
table was as plainly furnished as that of a; revolution were either killed or dispersed— 
subaltern officer ; could not fail to awaken immured in the prisons of Petersburgh, or 
in me every sentiment of esteem, admiration, } Sent to Siberia. 
and veneration, which I have sincerely felt!’ The death of Catharine, in 1796, deliv- 
for him at every period of my life,” ered the Poles from a detestable tyrant. Her 
The enemy continued to advance towards | successor, the Emperor Paul, commenced a 
Warsaw, but the city resisted all their attacks. | new era in Russian history, that of clemen- 
At length, Wilna yielded to the soldiers of; cy. His behavior to Kosciusko was almost 
Catharine, and the rest of the province soon} heroic. He visited him in prison, embraced 
shared the same fate. On the 10th of Octo-;him warmly, and told him he was free. 
ber, Kosciusko fell upon Fersen. The bat-} Paul also proposed to present him with a 
tle was bloody, and fatal to the Patriots. ‘high military post; this was declined. He 
Victory was wavering, and, the expected re-} then gave him 1500 serfs and 12,000 roubles, 
inforcements not appearing, Kosciusko, at! as a testimony of regard. But Kosciusko, de- 
the head of his principal officers, made a : termined.to go to America, returned these 
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presents. He then proceeded, by way of  ciusko was not dazzled by the splendor of 
England, to the New World, when, having ; Napoleon’s career; and he divined that a 
spent some time with his old comrades military despot might be as treacherous as 
in arms, he went to Paris and settled near hereditary tyrants. He seemed, too, to 
Fontainbleau. ‘share in a degree the feelings of those who, 
It was in 179S that he touched at Eng- being set free and mildly treated by Paul, 
land, on his passage to America. Dr. War- imagined it would be an act of ingratitude 
ner, who saw him at the house of the consu! to appear in arms against him. He never 
at Bristol, says, ‘I never contemplated a ceased, however, to hold the welfare of 
more interesting human figure than Kosci- his native land most dear to his heart. On 
usko, stretched on his couch. His wounds the 9th of April, 1814, after the allies had 
were still unhealed, and he was unable to: entered Paris, he sent a letver to Alexander, 
sit upright. He appeared to bea small man, jn behalf of the Poles. The Emperor re- 
spare and delicate. A black silk bandage | turned an autograph answer, promising that 
crossed his fair and high, but somewhat} his wishes should be accomplished. He 
wrinkled forehead. Beneath it, his dark again wrote to Alexander on the 10th of 
eagle eye sent forth a flame of light, that June, 1815, at Vienna, calling upon him to 
indicated the steady flame of patriotism ; fulfil the promises he had made to him. ‘To 
which still burned within his soul, unqueuch- this no answer was given, and Kosciusko, 
ed by disaster and wounds, weakness, pov- certain that his apprehensions were well 
erty,and exile. Contrasted with its bright- | founded, on the 13th of June announced his 
ness was the paleness of his countenance, intention to retire to Switzerland. This de- 
and the wan cast of every feature. He} sign he soon put into execution, and went 
spoke tolerable English, though in a low and | to reside at Soleure, where he ended his 
feeble tone; but his conversation, replete: illustrious life, on the 16th of October, 
with fine sense, lively remark, and sagacious : 1817. 
answers, evinced a noble understanding! His corpse is deposited in the cathedral 
and a cultivated mind. On rising to depart, of Cracow, in the same chapel where Sobe- 
I offered him my hand: he took it. My} skiand Joseph Poniatowski had been laid 
eyes filled with tears ; and he gave ita warm } before him ; and on the summit of the artifi- 
grasp. I muttered something about “ bright- | cial mountain, Bronislawa, national gratitude 
er prospects and happier days!” He faint-| has erected a monument to his immortal 
ly smiled, and said, ‘ Ah! sir, he who de- ; memory. p 
votes himself for his country must not look, wy in: be thapiny-+tive well, A self. 
for his reward on this side of the grave.’” {ish man and the man of pleasure are never 
Wher, in 1806, Napoleon felt what pow- } prepared for death, and never would be if life 
erful allies the Poles, fighting for liberty, / were lengthened out a thousand years. A lit- 


' ' ‘tle more sport—a few more dollars—is thei 
R Prussia, he | ; ; f 
would be against Russia and ’ ~~ ery; and thus it would be continually. Wis- 


used many arts to engage them in his cause. dom js crowded out of life, and they hurry 
There was one man then living, near Fon- | on, till, in a moment unexpected, the icy hand 
tainbleeu, whose name alone would have | is upon them. To die well we must live 


raised the whole population of Poland— well. Nothing of this world will bring more 


to a dying bed th flecti 
Kosciusko. Bonaparte made him the most cy geht. yng wh an the reflection of a 


pressing invitations to share in the campaign Chen Geateons ti tikes on often i aie 
and urged him, again and again, to address iy on years! One moment ! eae pinay 
his fellow-countrymen, and call upon the 


glory, shame, wo, rapture, rest upon it. 
Polish nation to embrace the present oppor- ; Death itself is but a moment, yet eternity is 


tunity of regaining their liberty, But Kes- ‘ its successor. 
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THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 





BY MRS. HEMANS. 





Thou’rt bearing hence the roses, 
Glad Summer ; fare thee well ! 
Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell : 
But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest Jin — day, 
Oh !{ tell me o’er this chequered earth 


How hast thou passed away ? 


Brightly, sweet Summer ! brightly 
‘Thine hours have floated by 

'T'o the joyous birds of the woodland boughs— 
The rangers of the sky : 

And brightly midst the garden flowers, 
To the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears ; 

And thoughts that make them eagle wings 
To pierce the unborn years! ~ 

Sweet Summer ! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods, with all shale baoen and leaves 
And the blue rejoicing streams. 


'T'o the wasted and the weary, 

On the bed of sickness bound ; 
In sweet delicious fantasies, 

That changed with every sound ; 
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: home—around the domestic fireside—in the 
presence of the happy looks and smiling 
cheeks of innocent childhood or more sobe; 
»youth. Carry them some natural curiosity, 
some agreeable book, some useful paper tha: 

will interest them and improve their minds 
and expand their intellects. Many parent 

do not feel sufficiently interested to make 

their children happy and love the domesii: 
‘hearth better than the public highways. We 
always notice that those young men_ become 

the best members of society and are the mos: 
useful in the world, who have spent a large 
portion of their minority beneath the care 
and influence of a devoted parent’s eye. 
_ They are preserved from a thousand tempta- 
_uons, to which others are exposed, and early 
‘learn to practice those virtues which in after 
life make them respected and beloved. Some 
/men have a smile for every place but home. 
They are mild and gentle every where bu: 
-among their own household. This isa great 











study to please and interest their wives and spontaneously rises in my heart a thousand 
children ; and they in return be grateful and } times, as I have looked on the inhabitants of J bri 
obedient to him who cherishes and provides ; these ancientlands in their squalid poverty. J she 
for them. A dull face—a crabbed expres- is, God bless the United States of America !’ the 


sion—a._ peevish, fretful disposition, are en- ; The finest minds, like the finest métals, said Pope, ane 


tirely out of place amid the. sanctities of; dissolve the easiest, Ed 


To the sailor on the billows, sy BE ye Aa ey r, ne 
In longings wild and vain | AATOT SF ad aimost called it a heinous sin. H 
For the gu ing — ane breezy hills, ‘If there is a spot under heaven that should s 
a on call out the best affections, the warmest love, kb 
ly And unto me, glad Summer: ; and the kindest smiles, it is in that dear ark 
h How hast thou flown to me? ; : m m 
| ' My ehainless footsteps nought have kept our home. eo 
i From haunts of song and glee. 
i Thou hast flown with wayward visions, , NoC MS. Rev. Mr. P st 
4 In memories of the Dead— ; 0 VOU NTEY, LR Cee eT: Safe OM ay 
iF In shadows from a troubled heart, roy, of Bangor, now traveling in Europe, in 
O’er a sunny pathway shed ; writing from Smyrna, to Rev. J. B. Condit, pr 
Bi gg wey apn RN og : of Newark, after alluding to his tour in Pal. an 
h o flight a weight aside ; pe pats 
| ” Midst these, thy melodies have ceased, estine, and his visit to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, an 
And all thy roses died ! ' Gethsemane, ag rel Bethany, Jeri- 
: co, &c., concludes his letter as follows: : 
pare L shan gate Summer ! : “Right glad shall Ibe tosee the ‘rock 9 '™ 
j Brin terete thy’ we st tates ; bound coast’ of New-England once more. ho 
q Wherewith my soul v bee soar ! | One result of my observation in various coun- I py 
4 Give me to bail thy sunshine ‘tries, is the deep, overwhelming conviction taf 
7 With song and spirit free ; that the United States of North America is P 
a Orin a porer land then this ; immeasurably the most blessed land the sun ° 
a May our next meeting be ! , caw t : rolling og? . . 
‘shines upon in all his circuit through the 
a . =— _ heavens. You never met an American abroad J W. 
i HOME. }who did notsay the same. Sins we have. J cot 
1 Make home attractive. Let husbands indeed, many, great, fearful. But our privi- 
iu leges, how immense! The thought which , 
W 
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NEW ENGLAND. 





BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 





Clime of the brave! the high heart's home, 
Laved by the wild and stormy sea! 
Thy children in the far-off Jand, 
Devote to-day their hearts to thee ; 
Our thoughts, despite of space and time, 
To-day are in our native clime, 
Where passed our sinless years, and where 
Our infant heads first bowed in prayer. 


Stern land! we love thy woods and rocks. 

Thy gushing streams, thy winter glooms, 
And memory, like a pilgrim gray, 

Kneels at thy temples and thy tombs ; 
The thoughts of these where’er we dwell, 
Come o’er us like a holy spell, 

A star to light our path of tears, 
A rainbow on the sky of years! 


Above thy cold and rocky breast 

The tempest sweeps, the nighi-wind wails, 
But virtue, peace and love, like birds, 

Are nestled ’mid thy hills and vales ; ; 
And Glory o’er exch plain and glen 
Walks with thy free andironmen, 
And lights her sacred beacon still, 
On Bennington and Bunker Hill, 


THE SABBATH. 

Take away from the Sabbath its sacred- 
ness, if you please, it is stili a weleome day. | 
Hundreds meet each other face to face and : 
unite in pleasant exercise, whom we should | 
not see perhaps for a whole year. 
meeting familiar friends, to attend church | 
and silently commune with each other. De- | 
stroy the Sabbath and you not only take | 
away the christian’s enjoyment, but you de- | 
prive men of business of much satisfaction 
and pleasure. Man was formed for society, | 
and occasional meetings, even when nothing 
is said, contributes to his happiness. We. 
(rast that the day will never come, when the 
holy Sabbath will lose its sacredness and _ its 
purifying and sanctifying influence. Cer- ' 
tain we are, so long as a drop of Pilgrim blood 
flows in the veins of their children, this day ' 
will be kept and honored in New England. 
We quote the following ‘reflections from a 
cotemporary : 

“ Many and thrilling are the associations ’ 
which the weekly recurrence of the Sabbath : 
brings. 'Thesun of the Sabbath morn first ; 
shed light on a finished creation. When 
the ball we tread on stood out.a complete 
and lovely. thing before its Maker’; when ' 
Eden blooming a liffle ‘heaven below,* and 


It is like ' 


~ 


— 


‘terminate his 


tance to which it points.” 


‘ with his pure and lofty spirit lived in its 


bowers, ere yet the trail of the serpent was 


over all, “God blessed the Sabbath day and 


sanctified it.” The beams of the Sabbath 
morning first shed light on a ransomed crea- 
tion. Then it was the Captain of our salva- 
tion, having battled with death im his own 
dark domain, shivered his fetters, rose a vic- 


, tim from the tomb, led captivity captive, and 


gave gifts unto men; so that now, instead 


‘of the wo and shame sin had entailed upon 


the fallen, there is proffered to them the beau- 
ty, the brightness of a purchased immortality. 
The Sabbath is atype, and tells of that rest 


/ which remaineth to the people of God—of 


an hour when the Christian pilgrim shall 
long and toilsome march 
through the wilderness, and cross the thresh- 
hold of his Father’s home—when the Chris- 


‘tian mariner shall heave over the last ocean 
billow and enter the desired haven—when 
| the soldier of the cross shall lay off his pan- 
: oply, and wear the rich robe and the bright 


crown. Independently, too, of these grander 


associations, there is much, much of piety, 
‘much of poetry, to make the Sabbath day to 


the Christian’s soul, the very “ best of all 
theseven.” The image of a gray-haired site, 
the family shrine, the domestic Sunday sehool 
the “ big ha’ Bible, once his father’s pride,” 


‘the music of the church bell, the house girt 


round with the graves of his kindred, devo- 
tion’s lofty peal. Oh! it cannot be that the 
man is on his way to heaven, who loves not 
his life, this atom of heaven dropped on 
earth, it cannot be that he is of the “ peculiar 
people,” who calls not the Sabbath a delight, 
ihe holy of the Lord, honorable; that he has 
any claim to the character of a religious be- 
ing, who allows its golden hours to glide 
away, Without some thoughts to that inheri- 


: 





There is no sight more nauseous than that 
of a fond husband and wife, who have not the 
sense to behave properly to one another . be- 
fore company; nor any conversation ‘more 
shocking than that of a snarling couple who 
are continually flinging at each other. 
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HAPPINESS. 


BY MISS H. H. POWERS. 








In childhood’s hours this pearl | sought, 
But found with pleasure grief combined ; 

Yet hope would yield the cheering thought, 
That! in youth pure bliss could find. 


Each day doth plainly tell me now, 
Those hopes but earth-built castles proved ; 
For youth's bright wreaths now deck my brow, 
But sorrows have not been removed. 


I have congulted hoary age, 
To know if it this boon doth yield ; 

It placed before me life’s dark page,— 
Each column countless griefs revealed. 


Of friendship’s ray T have inquired, 
If it could banish human woe ? 
Which said its power so soon expired 
That it could not bright joys bestow. 


Earth [ have asked, with all its pride, 

If aught the mind from grief could shield ? 
Earth, boasting of its fame. replied, 

“ My powers alone pure bliss can yield.” 


But virtue spake in accents sweet, 
“Oh! list not to earth’s siren voice, 
Enchanting notes it doth repeat, 
But cannot make the heart rejoice. 


“If mortals cherish me in life, 
Death will conduct their souls to bliss, 
But none on earth, mid toil and strife, 
Can find unmingled happiness.’’ 


Orange, 1846. 





THE TWO ORPHANS. 


A French paper says: Lucilla Romee, a 
pretty little girl, with blue eyes and fair hair, 
poor y but neatly clothed, was brought be- 

the sixth court of correction, under a 
charge of vagrancy. 
any one claim you?” said the ma- ' 
gistrate. | 

“ Ah! my good sir,” she replied, “I have | P® 
no longer any friends: my father and moth- } 
erare dead. I have only my brother James; 
but he is as young asI am. 
could he do for me ?” 


“The court must send 


‘“‘ Here I am, sister. 


“ Who are you?” said he. 
“ James Romee, the 


little girl.” 


“ Your age ?” 
“ Thirteen.” : 
“ And what do you want?” 
“T come to claim Lucilla.” 


Oh dear ! what 
you to the house | 


Here I am: do not 
fear,” cried a childish voice from the other 
And, at the same instant, 
a little boy, with a sprightly countenance, 
dressed in elegant costume as a groom, start- 
ed forth from the midst of the crowd, and 
stood before the’magistrate. 





~~ 


an 


wow 


brother of this poor 





ede a 


“ But have you the means of providing fo; 

i her?” 
/ Yesterday I had not, but now I have. 
Don’t be afraid.” 
’  Lucilla—* Oh ! how good you are James.” 
/ Magistrate—* But let us see, my boy— 
‘the court is disposed to do all it can for your 
‘sister. However, you must give us some 
explanation.” 
' James—*“ Abouta fortnight ago my poor 
; mother died of a bad cough, for it was very 
‘cold at home. We were in great trouble, 
Then I said to myself I will become an ari. 
‘gan, and when | know a good trade | wi 
support my sister. I went apprentice to a 
;brushmaker. Everyday I used to carry her 
; half my dinner, and at night I took her se. 
{cretly to my room, and she slept in my bed, 
‘while I slept on the floor wrapped up in my 
‘blouse. But it appeared the poor little thing 

had not enough to eat, for one day she up- 
| fortunately begged on the Boulevard. When 
‘I heard she was taken up, I said to mysell, 
‘come, my boy, things cannot last so, you 
must find something better. I very much 
‘wished to become an artizan, but at length | 
‘decided to look for a place; and I have found 
‘a very good one, where I am lodged, fed and 
‘clothed, and have twenty francs a month. | 
: have also found a good woman who, for these 
| twenty francs, will take care of Lucilla and 
} teach her needlework. I claim my sister.” 
} Lucilla, clasping her hands—* Oh, how 
! good you are, James!” | 
' Magistrate—* My boy, your conduct is 
The court encourage you 
| to persevere in this course and you will pros: 
r.”” 
The court then decided to render up Lu- 
‘cilla to James, and she was going from the 


very honorable. 


| bar to join her brother, when the magistrate 
‘smiling said : 


“ You cannot be set at liberty till to-mor- 
row.” 

James—“ Never mind, Lucilla, I wi!l come 
and fetch you early to-morrow.” 


| To the magistrate—*I may kiss her, may 


I not, sir? ” 
He then threw himself into the arms of 
his sister, and both wept warm tears of affec- 


‘ tion. 





, 


“ Wife,” said a married man, looking for 
his boot jack after she was in bed, “I have 
places where I keep all my things, and you 


; ought to know it.” 


* Yes,” said she, “I ought to know where 
you ‘keep your late hours.” 
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It is an old and true saying that a falsehood will trav- 
ejathousand miles while truth 1s putting on his boots. 





Cayenne pepper is said to be a sure cure for laziness, 
because it makes one smart. 





~~ 


f 


Take counsel of one greater and of one less than | 


yourself, and afterwards form your own opinion. 


Many people drop tears at the sight of distress, who 
would do better to drop a sixpence. 

Self is perfect in its own eyes—its own deformity is 
best seen in the superlative goodness of another, 
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FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Those who are accustomed to enlightened 
views of female beauty, well know that 
there are different kinds of personal beauty, 
among which that of form and coloring hold 
avery inferior rank. There is a beauty of 
expression, for instance, of sweetness, of no- 


bility, of intellectual refinement, of feeling, 


of animation, of tneekness, of resignation, 
and many other kinds of beauty, which may 
all be allied to the plainest features, and yet 
may remain to give pleasure long after the 


‘blooming cheek has faded, and silver gray 


Aman said that ale was an excellent drink—taken in ‘ 


large quantities, it always made him fat. A bystander 
replied that he had seen it make him lean. 


Self-love is at once the most delicate and the most 
tenacious of our sentiments—a mere nothing will wound 
it, but nothing on earth will kill it. 


A newsboy being asked why the news did not come 
onthe telegraph, said it was too important to come in 
any thing short of a steamboat. 


A Dutchman bid an extraordinary price for an alarm 
clock, and gave as a reason that, as he loved to rise ear- 
ly he had now nothing to do but to pull a string and he 
could wake himself. 





Some editor has perpetrated the following outrageous | 


thyme : 
“ Hail beauteous maid of grace divine! 
Why do you wear a bump behind?” 





It is right to be contented with what we have but not 
with what we are—though the exact reverse i3 the case 
with most men. 





Our prosperity and happiness in life mainly depend on 
the principles we adopt. The path of rectitude una- 
voidably leads to happiness, that of vice always ends in 
misery. 





Minds are like glass—the more highly polished they 
tre, the better do they reflect ; or rather like water, for 
when troubled they either Jose the power of reflection 


itegether , or present objects in a broken or distorted | 


tlate, 


AP 





He that rules his own passions is a king on the throne 
with loyal subjects at his feet. Tyrants bow at his 
thrine, and the riches of princes decorate his diadem of 
tlory—and the dove of peace gives her approval to his 


reign, 





Actions should be the result of the good principles of 
the heart. Be not deceived by outward appearances ; 
they may conceal a mass of corruption, or the empti- 
ness of a bubble. All that shines is not gold, while the 
Precious ore may be concealed in a shapeloss mound. 


~s 


has mingled with the hair. And how far 
more powerful in their influence upon oth- 
ers, are some of those kinds of beauty! For, 


‘after all, beauty depends more upon the 


movement of the face than upon the form 


‘of the features when at rest; and thus, a 


countenance habitually under the influence 
of amiable feelings acquires a beauty of the 


highest order, from the frequency with which 
‘such feelings are the originating causes of 


a 


the movements of expression which stamp 
their character upon it. Who has not waited 


: for the first opening of the lips of a celebra- 


‘ted belle, to see whether her claims would 


— 


be supported by “the mind, the masic brea- 


‘ thing from her face; ” and who has not oc- 


PP 


casionally turned away, repelled by the ut- 
ter blank, or worse than blank, which the 
simple movement of the mouth in speaking 


‘or smiling has revealed? The language of 


ee 


PR ODO RDO ON Or 


poetry describes the loud laugh as indica- 
tive of the vacant mind; and certainly 
there are expressions, conveyed through the 
medium of a smile, which need not Lavater 
to inform us that refinement of feeling, or el- 
evation of soul, has little to do with the fair 
countenance on which they are impressed. 
On the other hand, there are plain women 
sometimes met in society, every movement of 
whose features is instinct with intelligence ; 
who, from the genuine heart—warm smiles 
which play about the mouth, the sweetly 


‘ modulated voice, and the lightening up of an 





} 
: 


eye, that looks as if it ‘comprehended the 
universe,’ becomes perfect!y beautiful to 
those who live with them and love them. 
Before such pretensions as these, how soon 
does the pink and whiteof a merely pretty 
face yanish to nothing. 


aa 





Mary.—Who does not love the common. 


et beautiful name, Mary? It is from the 
Hebrew, and means a “ tear-drop.” What 
sweet and joyous hours of other days—what 
pleasing associations does not the very name 
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call up in every heart! Who knows aught THE VILLAGE ANTHEM. 
illof Mary! Whothat does not love the 
name? If there is any thing gentle and 
valued and womanly, what Mary possesses 
it not? Was itnot Mary who was 





“ Whats that bell ringing for ?” ask, 
Villeneuve of the waiter, who was leayi,, 
the room. ; 

‘ For church,” was the reply. 

‘Last at the cross, “For church? Oh, is it Sunday? |}, 
eng? moral hg cl forgotten it. I did not think there was , 

And was not Mary the mother of the Savior church in this little village.” 
of the world ? “ Yes, indeed,” answered the boy, his y). 
lage pride taking’ the alarm, “and a yer 
handsome one, too. Just look out at th 


DEATH OF NAPOLEON. ‘window, sir. Do you see that tall, whit 


In Headley’s life of “ Napolean and his: steeple behind those big trees there? Thy: 


‘ : is © > th 1< t a ber. 
Marshals "a book replete with interest; 'S the church, and I know there is no - bet 
ter preacher in the whole world than Parsoy 


and sparkling with a thousand gems of fine Bianford. He was never pestered for a wor! 
writing—we find the following unequaled yet, and his voice makes one feel so warn 
description of the death of the conqeror of and tender about the heart, it does one gov! 
half Europe and the master-spirit of the '° hear him.” ' | 
Villeneuve casta languid glance throuch 
world : the window, from the sofa on which he was 
But at length the wonderful mind was to. reclining, thinking that Parson Blanford was 
be quenched in the night of the grave; and. very probably some old hum-drum_ puritan. 
nature,as if determined to assert the greatness ' cal preacher, whose nasal twang was consi(. 
of her work to the last, trumpeted him out! ered melodious by the vulgar ears whici 
of the world with one of her fiercest storms. accoustomed to listen to him. Dull as his 
Amid the roar of the blast, and the shock of: present position was, he was resolved to keep 
the billows, as they broke where a wave had | it, rather than inflict upon himself such ay 
not struck for twenty years—amid the dark-} intolerable bore. The boy who had moun. 
ness and gloom, and uproar of one of the ed his hobby, continued, regardless of the 
most tempestuous nights that ever rocked | unpropitious countenance of his auditor: — 
that lonely isle—Napoleon’s spirit was pass-. ‘“ Then there is Miss Grace Blanford, his 
ing to that unseen world, where the sound of, daughter, plays so beautifully on the organ. 
battle never comes, and the iread of armies is’ You never heard such music in your life. 
never heard, Yet even in that solemn hour, When she sits behind the red curtains, and 
his delirious soul, caught perhaps by the bat- ) you can’t see any thing but the edge of her 
tlelike roar of the storm without, was once white skirts below, I can’t help thinking 
more inthe midst of the fight, struggling by; there’s an angel hid there; and when she 
the Pyramids, or Danube, or, on the plains ; comes down and takes her father’s arm, \o 
ofItaly. Itwas the thunder of the cannon | walk out of church she looks like an ange! 
that smote his ear; and amid the wavering} sure enough.” 
fight, and covering smoke, and tumult of the; _Velleneuve’s countenance _ brightened. 
scene, his glazing eye caught the heads of his } Allowing for all the hyperbole of ignorance, 
mighty columns, as torn yet steady, they bore there were two positive things which were 
his victorious eagles on, and“ Tete d’ Armee” | agreeable in themselves—music and a young 
— Head of the army” broke from his dy-} maiden. He rose from the sofa, threw aside 
ing lips. Awe struck and still, his few re-/ his‘dressing gown, called for his coat and 
maining friends stood in tears about his; hat, and commanded the delighted boy 
couch; gazing steadfastly on ‘.at awful, } direct him to the church, the nearest way. 
kingly brow ; but it gave no further token,’ His guide, proud of ushering in sucha hand- 
and the haughty lips moved no more. WNa-} some and aristocratic stranger, conducted 
poleon lay silent and motionless in his last; him to one of the conspicuous seats in the 
sleep. ' broad aisle, in full view of the pulpit and the 
—— ‘ orchestra. and Villenenve’s first glance was 
The names of the different pastors of the Uniterian ; towerds the red curtains, which were drawao 
chiitch at Baltimore, daring the last twenty years, pre- | 80 close, not even a glimpse of white was 
sent the odd coincidence of Greenwood. Bellows, Cole, {| granted to the beholder. He smiled at his 
Byers, Besap. i down euriosity. Very likely this angel of the 
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jlage boy was a great red-faced, hard-hand- | 
country girl, who had been taught imper- | 


ly to thrum the keys of an instrument, 
ad consequently transformed by rustic sim- 
jcity into a beingof superior order. No 
ater, any kind of excitement was better 
ban the ennuz from which he had been 
roused. A low, sweet, trembling prelude 
ole on his ear. 

“Surely,” thought he, “ no vulgar fingers 
ess those keys—that is the keystone of 
ye harmony.” : 

He listened, the sounds swelled, deepened, 
led through the arch of the building, and 
ak again with sucha melting cadence, that 
ars involuntarily sprang into his eyes. 
\shamed of his emotion, he leaned his head 
»his hand and yielded unseen to an influ- 
ce which, coming over him so unexpected- 
shad all the force of enchantment. The 


oes died away, then swelled again in sol- | 


mn accompaniment with the opening hymn. 
be hymn closed with the melodious vibra- 
ions of the instrument, and fora few mo- 
ents there was a profound silence. 

“The Lord isin bis holy temple; let all 


he earth keep silence before him,” uttered a | 


eep, solemn voice. 
Villeneuve raised his head and gazed upon 


ne speaker. He was a man rather past the | 


eridian of life, but wearing unmarred the 
blest attributes of manhood. His brow 


as unwrinkled, his piercing eye undimmed | 


nd his tall figure majestic and unbowed. 
je sun inclined from the zenith, but the 


gt, the warmth, the splendor, remained in ' 


ltheir power, and the heart of the hear- 
sradiated that light and warmth, till an 


ening words of the preacher seemed real- 
red. Villeneuve was an infidel; he looked 
pon the rites of Christianity, as theatrical 
achinery, necessary perhaps towards carry- 
hgon the great drama of life, and when the 
rings were well adjusted and oiled, and the 
ulleys worked without confusion, and every 
ppearance of art was kept successfully in 
i¢ back-ground, he was willing to sit and 
sien, as he would to a fine actor when re- 
img the impassioned language of the 
age, 

“This man is a very fine actor, was his 
ist thought “he knows his part well. Jt is 
stonishing, however, that he is willing to 
main in such a limited sphere ; with such 


Neye and voice—such flowing language | 


nd gtaceful elocution, he might make his 
tune in any city. It is incomprehensible 
iat he is content to linger in obscurity.” 

32 


tense glow pervaded the assembly, and the | 


Thus Villeneuve speculated, till his whole 
attention became absorbed in the sermon, 
which, as a literary production, was exactly 
suited to his fastidiously refined taste. The 
language was simple, the sentiments sublime. 
The preacher did not bring himself down to 
the capacities of his auditors ; he lifted them 
to his, he elevated them, he spiritualized 
them. He was deeply read in the mysteries 
of the human heart, and he knew that how- 
ever ignorant it might be of the truths of 
science and the laws of metaphysics, it con- 
tained many a divine spark which only re- 
quired an eliciting touch to kindle. He 
looked down and read in them the same 
yearnings after immortality, the same rever- 
ence for the infinite majesty of the universe, 
which moved and solemnized his own sou). 
' His manner was in general calm and affec- 
tionate, yet there were moments when he 
swept the chords of human passion with a 
master’s hands, and the hectic flush of his 
cheek told of the fire burning within. 

“ He is a scholar, a metaphysician, a phil- 
osopher, anda gentleman,” said Villeneuve 
to himself, at the close of the discourse. “ If 
he is an actor he is the best one | ever saw. 
He is probably an enthusiast, who, if he had 
‘lived in ancient days, would have worn the 
blazing crown of martyrdom. I should like 
‘to see his daughter.” The low notes of the 
organ again rose as if in response to his 
heart’s desire. This time there was an ac- 
‘companiment of a new female voice. The 
congregation rose as the words of the anthem 
began. It was a kind of doxology, the chorus 
‘terminating with the solemn expression— 
“for ever and ever.” The hand of the or- 
ganist no longer trembled! it swept over 
the keys, as if the enthusiasm of an exalted 
‘ spirit were communicated to every pulse 
,and sinew. The undulating strains rolled 
; and reverberated till the whole house was 





? 


filled with the wave of harmony. But - 


clear and sweet, above those waves of ha 
! mony and the mingling voices of the choir, 
‘ rose that single female voice, uttering the 
‘ burthen of the anthem, “ forever and ever.’’ 
' Villeneuve closed his eyes. He was oppres- 
sed by the novelty of his sensations, Where 
was he? Inasimple village church, listen- 
ing to the minstrelsy of a simple village mai- 
‘den, and he had frequented the magnificent 
' cathedral of Notre Dame, been familiar there 
' with the splendid ritual of the national reli- 
gion, and heard its sublime chantings from 
/the finest choirs in the universe. sal 
; did those few monotonous words so thrill 
‘through every nerve of his being? That 
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eternity which he believed was a dream of; with a gentle bending of the head and q 
fanaticism, seemed fora moment an awful’ ing of the eyes, and they walked in j\¢, 
reality, as the last notes of the Pwan echoed from the portals of the church, é 
on his ear. There was one thing which disappoiny, 
When the benediction was given, and the him. He did not notice a single blush 9, 
congregation was leaving the church, he ting over her fair cheek. He feared , 
watched impatiently for the foldings of the was wanting in sensibility; it was so ng), 
red curtains to part, and his heart palpitated ral to blush at a stranger’s greeting. | 
when he saw a white robed figure glide did not understand the nature of her {ce!),. 
through the opening and immediately disap-. —he could not know that one so ferep, 
pear. The next minute she was seen at the engaged in sublime worship of the Creato, 
entrance of the church, evidently waiting the must be lifted above fear and confusiog | 
approach of her father, who, surrounded by the presence of the creature. Villeney, 
his people, pressing on each other to catch a had seen much of the world, and unders:o9, 
kindly greeting, always found it difficult to the art ofadaptness in the best sense of )) 
make his egress. As she thus stood against word. He could conform to the circums, 
a column which supported the entrance,’ ces in which he might be placed with gr, 
Villeneuve had a most favorable opportunity and ease, and though he was too sincere 
of scanning her figure, which he did with a express a sentiment he did not feel, he {: 
practiced and scrutinizing glance. He had justified in concealing those he did {e¢| 
seen the Parisian and English ladies, and when he knew their avowal would give pai 
comparing Grace Blanford tothe bigh-born or displeasure. It was a very singular yw, 
and high bred beauties of the world, she cer-: for him to pass the Sabbath. The guest ; 
tainly lost in the coMparison. She was very a village pastor, breathing an atmosphere r: 
simply dressed ; her eyes were downcast, dolent of thesweets of piety, spirituality, ar 
and her features were in complete repose. holy love. The language of levity and fy 
Still there was a quiet grace about her that, tery, so currentin society, would be consid 
pleased him—a blending of simplicity and‘ ered profanity here ; and a conviction deep! 
refinement that was extraordinary. Mr. : mortifying to his vanity forced itself upo 
Blanford paused as he came down the aisle. him, that all those accomplishments {0 
He noticed the young and interesting looking which he had been so much admired, wou! 
stranger, who listened with such devout at-: gain him no favor with the minister and }i 
tention to all the exercises. He had heard— daughter. He could not forbear expressin 
for in the country village such things are his surprise at the location Mr. Blanford hal 
rapidly communicated—that there was a’ chosen. 
traveler at the inn, a foreigner, and an inva-| “I would not insult you by flattery, sm 
lid—two strong claims of sympathy and’ Villeneuve, ingenuously, “ but I am astonish 
kindness. The complexion of the young ed you did not seek a wider sphere of use 
man was sufficient indication of the latter, fulness. It is impossible that the people her 
and the air of high breeding which distin- should appreciate your talents, or estima! 
guished him was equal toa letter of recom- the sacrifices you make to enlighten or exal 
mendation in his behalf. The minister ac-‘ them.” 
costed him with great benignity, and invited! Mr. Blanford smiled, as he answered 
him to accompany him home. “You think my sphere too smail, while 
“You are a stranger ,” said he, “and I tremble at the weight of responsibility 
understand an invalid. Perhaps you will have assumed. If I have the talents yo 
find the quiet of our household more conge- kindly ascribe to me, I find here an ample 
nial this day than the bustle of a public ; field for their exercise. There are hundred 
dwelling. | of minds around me that mingle their asp! 
Villeneuve bowed his delighted acceptance ; rations with mine, and even assist me in th 
of this moet unexpected invitation. Hej heavenward journey. I might, _perhap 
grasped the proffered hand of the minister; gaina more sounding name and exercise 
with more warmth than he was aware of, wider influence, but that influence woul! 
and followed him to the door where Grace! not be half as deep and heartfelt. I wa 
yet stood, with downcast eyes. ; born and bred ina city, and know the advan 
“ My daughter,” said Mr. Blanford, draw-! tages such a life can offer; but I would » 
ing her hand through his arm. This simple} exchange the tranquility of this rural res 
introduction well befitted the place where it ; dence, the serenity of pastoral life, the pater 
was made, and was acknowledged by her | nal influence i wield over this secluded vi 
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igge, and the love of reverence of its upright 
and pure minded inhabitants, for the splen- 
did sinecure of the archbishops of our moth- 
et land.” 

Villeneuve was astonished to see a man 
so nobly endowed, entirely destitute of the 
principle of ambition. He wanted to ask 
him how he had thus trampled under his 
feet the honors and distinctioas of the world. 
« You consider ‘ambition a vice, then,” said 
he. 

“You are mistaken,” replied Mr. Blan- 
ford, “if you believe me destitute of ambi- 
tion. lam one of the most ambitious men 
inthe world. But I aspire after honors that 
can resist the mutation of time, and partake 
of the imperishability of their Great Bestow- 
er. 

There was a silence of some moments, 
during which Mr. Blanford looked upward 
and the eyes of Grace followed her father’s 
with a kindling ray. 

“But your daughter,” continued Ville- 
neuve, ‘can she find contentment ina situ- | 
ation for which nature and education have 
so evidently unfitted her ! ” 

“ Let Grace answer for herself,” said Mr. 
Blanford, mildiy; Ihave consulted her hap- 
piness as well as my own, in the choice I ' 
have made.” 

Villeneuve was delighted to see a bright } 
blush suffuse the modest cheek of Grace | 
—but it was the blush of feeling, not shame. 

“| love the country rather than the town,” 
said she, “ for I prefer nature to art, medita- | 
tion to action, and the works of God to the 
works of man ; and in the constant compan- 
ionship of my father I find more than content-. 
ment—I find happiness, joy.” 

Villeneuve sighed ; he felt the isolation of ' 
his own destiny. The last of his family, a’ 


traveler ina strange land, in pursuit of health | 
which had been sacriticed in the too eager. 


pursuit of the pleasures of this world, with- 
out one hope to link him to another. 
ent and uncontrolled, yet sated and despond- 
ing, he envied the uncorrupted taste of the 
minister’s daughter. He would have barter- 


edall his wealth for the enthusiasm, that 


warmed the character of her father. That 
night he was awakened by a singular dream. 


thick darkness. 
the midst of infinity, and yet chained in one | 
spot, an immoveable speck in the boundless 


_“ Must I remain here forever ?” he cried, | 
m ageny, such as is known only in dreams, ; 


when the spirit’s nerves are all unsheathed. 


to continue his journey. 


bility and intellect. 


Afflu- | 


‘pangs of death, vea, the agonies of mar- 


) 


ocean of space. 


“For ever and ever,” answered a sweet 
seraphic voice high above his head; and 
looking up, he beheld Grace, reclining on 
silver-bosomed clouds, so distant she appear- 
ed like a star in the heavens, yet every linea- 
ment perfectly defined. 

“Am I then parted from thee forever?” 
exclaimed he, endeavoring to stretch out his 
hand towards the luminous point.” 

“ For ever and ever,” responded the same 
heavenly accents mournfully echoing till 
they died away, and the vision fled. He 
wus not superstitious, but he did not like 
the impression of his dream. He rose fever- 
ish and unrefreshed, and feit himself unable 
Mr. Blanford came 
to see him. He was deeply interested in the 
young stranger, and experienced the pleas- 
ure which every sensitive and intellectual 
being feels in mgeting with kindred sensi- 
The intimacy thus 
commenced, continued to increase, and week 


after week passed away. Villeneuve - still 


lingered nearthe mifiister and his daugh- 


ter. His health was invigorated, his spirits 
excited by the new yet powerful influences 


that surrounded him. It was impossible, in 
the course of this deepening intimacy, that 
the real sentiments of Villeneuve should re- 


; main concealed, for hypocrisy formed no part 


of his character. Mr, Blanford, relying on 
the reverence and affection Villeneuve evi- 


dently felt for him, believed it would be an 


easy task to interest him, particularly when 
the father’s arguments were backed by the 


' daughter’s persuasive eloquence; but he was a 


hard one to convince. ‘The prejudices of ed- 
ucation, the power of habit, the hardening in- 


‘ fluence of a worldly life, presented an appa- 


rently impenetrable shield against the arrows 
of divine truth. 

“T respect, I revere the principles of your 
religion,” Villeneuve was accustomed to say, 
at the close of their long and interesting con- 
versations. “I would willingly endure the 


tvrdom, for the possession of faith like yours. 
But it is a gift denied tome. I cannot force 
my belief, nor give the cold assent with 
mv lips to what my reason and conscience 


belie.” 
He thought he was alone in the horror of | 
It seemed that he was in’ 


Mr. Blanford ceased not his efforts, not- 
withstanding the unexpected resistance he 
encountered ; but Grace gradually retired 
from tke conflict, and Villeneuve found to 
his sorrow and mortification that she no lon- 
ger appeared to rejoice in his society. There 
was a reserve in her manner which would 
have excited his resentment, had not the sad- 
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Sometimes when he met her eye it had an 
earnest, reproachful, 
thrilled his soul. 
the parsonage ata Jater hour than usual. 
He was agitated and pale. 


“Ihave rceived letters of importance,” | 
I did | 
not know that all my happiness was centered | 
in the intercourse I have been holding with | 


said he! ‘I must leave immediately. 


your family till this summons came.” 
Grace unable to conceal her emotions, rose 
and left the apartment. Villeneuve’s eyes 


followed her with an expression which made | 
He anticipated the scene | 


her father tremble. 
which followed. 


“Mr. Blanford,” continued Villeneuve, , 
“T love your daughter. I cannot live with- } 
out her—I cannot depart withoutan assurance | 


of her love and your approbation.” 


pitying expression, that | 
One evening he came to}: 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 
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scorned the guise of a hypocrite, and [ hay» 
arightto claim this from you. You may 
destroy my happiness—it is in your power: 
but tremble lest you sacrifice a daughter's 
; peace.” 

Mr. Blanford recovered his self-command. 
as the passions of the young man burst thej; 
bonds. He summoned Grace into his pre. 
sence. 

“] yield to your impetuous desire,” said 
he, “ but I would to heaven you had spared 
mea scene like this. Painful as it is, | 
must remain to be a witness to it.” 

He took his daughter’s hand as she enter. 
ed, and drew her towards him. He watched 
‘her countenance while the first vows of love 
to which she had ever listened were breath. 
ed into her ear with an eloquence and a fer. 
vor which seemed irresistable, and these were 
‘aided by the powerful auxiliary of a mos: 


i 
’ 


Mr. Blanford was too much agitated to handsome engaging person, and he trembled 
reply ; the blood rushed to his temples, then! ashe gazed. Her cheek kindled, and her 
retreating as suddenly, left his brow and eye lighted up with rapture, her heart pant- 
cheek as coloriess as marble. “I should ed with excessive emotion. She leaned on 
have forseen this,” he said at length; it: her father’s arm, unable to speak, but looked 
would have spared us all much misery.” -up in his face with an expression that spoke 

“ Misery !” cried Villeneuve, in a startling | volumes. 
tone. } “Vou love him, then, Grace,” said he, 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Blanford, “I have} mournfully, “Oh, my God ! forgive me the 
been greatly to blame; 1 have suffered my | folly, the blindness, the madness of which | 
feelings to triumph over my judgment. Vil-} have been guilty.” 
leneuve, I have never met a young man who; Grace started, as if awakened from a 
won upon my affections as you have done.{ dream. Her father’s words recalled her to 
The ingenuousness, ardor and generosity | herself—one brief moment of ecstacy hai 
of your character, impelled me to love, been hers—to be followed, she knew, by 
I still love you; but I pity you still more. ; hours of darkness and sorrow. The warm 
l can never trust my daughter’s happiness; glow faded from her cheek, and throwing 
in your hands. There is a gulf between you} her arms around her father’s neck, she wept 
—a wall of separation—high as the heav-} unrestrainedly. 
ens and deeper than the foundations of the) “She loves me,” exclaimed Villeneuve; 
earth.” '“ you yourself witness her emotions—you 

He paused and bowed his face upon his} will not separate us, you will not suffera cru- 
hands, The possibility that his daughter’s el fanaticism to destroy us both.” 
happiness might be no longer in her own, “Grace,” said Mr. Blanford, m a firm 
keeping completely overpowered him. Vile} voice, “look up. Let not the feelings ofa 





eternity? Will you forsake the master Ae 
abjures for the bosom of a stranger? In one 
word, my daughter, will you wed an infidel ¢ 
Grace lified her head, and clasping her 
hands together, looked fervently upward. 
“Thou art answered,” cried Mr. Blanford, 


leneuve listened in astonishment and dismay.) moment but the principles of a life decide. 
ran in lineal streams through his veins,) to} fleeting years, the unutterable interests of 
be rejected by an obscure village pastor, from | 

one moment his eye flashed haughtily on the 

bending figure before him ; the next it waver- 

yield to her father’s decision, and seal their | 

final separation, with a repelling motion towards Villeneuve. 
“Tecan take my rejection only from your} to resist temptation. Go, then, most unhap- 
daughter. I have never sought her love un- py yet beloved young man; you have chosen 


He, in all the pride and affluence, (for blood | Will you hazard, fot the enjoyment of a few 
mere religious scruples! It is incredible; 
ed, in the apprehension that Grace met 

“Mr, Blanford,” cried he, passionately, | «The God she invokes will give her strength 
sanctioned by your approbation—I have! your destiny, and we have chosen ours. 
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You live for time; we for eternity. As I 
said before, there is a gulf between us. Seek 
not to drag her down into the abyss into 
which you will madly plunge. My soul has 
wrestled with yours and you have resisted, 
though I fought with weapons drawn from 
heaven’s own armory. Farewell, our pray- 
ers and tears will follow you. 

He extended his hand to grasp Villeneuve’s 
for the last time, but Villeneuve, with every 
passion excited beyond the power of control, 
rejected the motion ; and snatching the hand 
of Grace, which hung powerless over her 
father’s shoulders, drew her impetuously to- 
wards him. 

“ She loves me,” exclaimed he, “ and I will 
never resign her ; I swear it by the inexplo- 
rable power you so blindly worship. Perish 
the faith that exults in the sacrifice of nature 
and love,” 

With one powerful arm, Mr Blanford sep- 
arated his daughter from the embrace of her 


lover, and, holding him back with the other, | 


commanded him to depart. He was dread- 

fully agitated; the veins of his temples start: | 
ed out like cords, and his eyes flashed with | 
imprisoned fires. Villeneuve writhed fora 
moment in his unrelenting grasp, then, reel- 
ing backward, sunk upon a sofa. He turned 
deadly pale, and held his handkerchief to his | 
face. 

“Qh, father! you have killed him! ”— 
shrieked Grace, springing to his side; “ he } 
faints! he bleeds! he he dies!” 

Even while Grace was speaking, the white 
handkerchief was crimsoned with blood, the } 
eyes of the young man closed, and he fell | 
back insensible. ; 

“ Just heaven ! spare me this curse!” cried } 
Mr. Blanford. ‘Great God I have killed | 
them both !” 

They indeed looked like two murdered vic- | 


tims, for the blood which oozed from the | 


young man’s lips not only dyed his own} 
handkerchief and neck cloth, but reddened } 
the white dress of Grace and stiffened on her 
fair locks, as her head dropped unconcious- 
ly on his breast. All was horror and con-. 
fusion in the household. The physician was | 
immediately summoned, who decided that a | 
blood-vessel was ruptured, and that the life} 
of the young man was in the most imminent | 
danger. 
Grace was borne to her own apartment, | 
and consigned to the care of some kind neigh- | 


i 


bor; but Mr. Blanford remained the whole } 


night by Villeneuve’s side, holding his hand | 
in his, with his eyes fixed upon his pallid | 
countenancés4rembling lest every fluttering 





breath should be its last. About day break, 
he opened his eyes, and seeing who was 
watching so tenderly over him, pressed his 
hand, and attempted to speak; but the doc- 
tor commanded perfect silence, assuring him 
that the slightest exertion would be at.a haz- 
ard of his life. For two or three days he 
hovered on the brink of the grave, during 
which time Mr. Blanford scarcely left his 
side, and Grace lingered near the threshold 
of the door, paleand speechless, the image 
of despair. One night, when he seemed to 
be in a deep sleep, Mr. Blanford knelt by his 
couch, and, ina low voice breathed out his 
soul in prayer. His vigil had been one long 
prayer, but he felt that he must find vent in 
language for the depth and strength of his 


5 
emotions. He prayed in agony for the jife 


-of the young man—for his soul’s life. He 
‘ pleaded, he supplicated, till language failing 


sighs and tears alone both witnessed to the 
striving of his spirit. 

“Vet, not my will,O God!” ejaculated 
he again “ but thine be done!” 

«“ Amen!” uttered a faint voice. 

The minister started as if he heard a voice. 


‘Tt was Villeneuve who spoke, and whose 
‘eyes fixed upon him, had a most intense and 


thrilling expression. 
«“ Your prayer is heard,” continued he “I 


‘feel that God is merciful. A ray of divine 


light illumes my parting hour. Let me see 


/Grace before I die, that our souls may min- 
‘gle once on earth, in earnest of their union 


hereafter. 

The minister led his daughter to the couch 
of Villeneuve. He joined her hand to 
his. 

“ My daughter,” said he, “ rejoice ! I asked 
for him life. God giveth unte hin long life ; 
yea, life forevermore.” | 

Grace bowed her head on the pale hand 
that clasped her own, and even in that awful 
moment a torrent of joy gushed into her 
soul. It was the foretaste of an eternal wed- 
lock, and death seemed indeed swallowed up 
in victory. Mr. Blanford knelt by thegide 
of his kneeling daughter and many a time 
during that night they thought they saw 
the spirit of Villeneuve about to take its 
upward flight, but he sunk at length into a 
gentle slumber, and when the doctor again 
saw him, he perceived a favorable change in 


his pulse, and told Mr. Blanford that there 


was a faint hope of recovery. 


“ With perfect quiet and tender nursing,” 
said he, looking meaningly at Grace,” he 
may yet possibly be saved. 


The predictions of the excellent physician 
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ily circle. Mr. Blanford saw with joy that 
the faith which he had embraced in what he 
believed to be his dying hour, was not aban- 
doned with returning health. He had al- 
— relied on the rectitude of his principles 
an 

sanctified them, he felt it his duty to sanction 
his union with his daughter. ‘The business 
which summoned him so unexpectedly to his 


as the physician prescribed a milder climate, 


It was no light sacrifice for Mr. Blanford to 
give up his daughter, the sole treasure of his 
affections, and doom himself to a solitary 


hallow the nuptials. 
return the ensuing year, and restore Grace 
again to her beloved parsonage. 





village church. 
had guided him there the first time, standing } 
at the portal. He returned his respectful | 


salutation with a warm grasp of the hand. | 


“He led me to the’ gate of heaven,” | 
tena he; “he shall not go unreward- | 
e Py 
“She will be too proud to play on the er- | 
gan any more,” said the boy to himself, “ now » 
that she has married a great man and a for- | 
eigner,” but Grace ascended the steps as} 
usual, drew the red curtains closely around | 
her. What the feelings of the musician } 
were, within that sacred sanctuary, as she | 
pressed the keys probably for the last time, } 
could only be judged from a trembling } 
touch ; but at the close of the services, when 
the same sublime anthem, with the burden 
“for ever and ever,” was sung by the choir, | 
Villeneuve recognized the same clear, ador- | 
ingmpecents which fell so thrillingly on his } 
~ He remembered his dream. It filled 
With superstitious horror. It was came | 
@ workings of his dark and troubled : 
ow every thought flowed ina new} 
@ seemed a new being to himself. | 
_“ Are we indeed united ?” said he, while | 
his soul hung on the echoes of that sweet | 
-strain, “&nd shall we be united forever?” 
“ For ever and ever,” returned the voice of | 
the worshiper ; and the whole choir joined 
ina (all burstof harmony, repeating again 


and again “ for ever afl ever!” 
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were indeed fulfilled, for in less than three 
weeks Villenenve, though still weak and. 
languid, was able to take his seat in the fam- ' 


now, when religion strengthened and 


native country still remained unsettled, and 


he resolved to try the genial air of France. | 


home; but he did it without murmuring, | 
since he hoped the blessing of heaven would | 


Villeneuve propdsed to ! 


' business an air of dissipation which rapidly 
} wastes the energies of nature. 


The Sunday before their departure, Grace | steady business nourishes life, haste always 
accompanied her father and husband to the | wastes it. And while mental labor, care, 
Villeneuve saw the boy who | 


PREMATURE OLD AGE. 

Many of the habits of Americans are par- 
ticularly calculated to precipitate them into a 
premature old age. Itis well known that 
undue anxiety, vexatious care, disappoint- 
ment, sudden reverses, have a direct and 
powerful tendency to undermine the constitu- 
tion and send debility through the frame. 
In this view, the dusiness habits of Americans 
are friendly to any thing but long and vigor- 
ous life. They are too impatient to be rich; 
and even impatience jtself is not allowed fair 
play. Uncertainty attending governmental 
movements, consequent fluctuations of trade, 
capricious rise and fall of stocks, together 
with intense excitement and haste in averting 
calamities and securing advantages, give to 


While a 


thought, and even severe and protracted ap- 
plication of the intellectual energies, may 
tend to invigorate and prolong the vital func- 
tions, anxiety, vexation, disappointment and 
fear, always tend to destroy them. I have 
seen a person, present with the fated Queen 
of France during that reign of terror and 
death, who informed me that the young and 
beautiful woman exchanged the charms of 
youth for the badges of old age, almost in a 
day. Ina single night, a most terrible night 
it was, her dark locks took on a silvery grey, 
her brilliant and flashing eye sunk intoa 
leaden dullness. And many, many a poor 


} merchant and manufacturer in this country, 


has, in the period of afew anxious months, 
been overtaken with more grey hairs and 
wrinkles than ought to have been realized in 
as many years. Our only relief must be 
sought in more permanent laws, more pru- 
dent and far-reaching rulers, and more of 
that composed temperament which adopts 
Agut’s prayer. 


It was a saying of the Jewish Rabbi, that if the sea 
were ink, the trees pens, and the earth parchment, they 
would not be sufficient to write down . praises due 


» to God for liberty.” 
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AUTUMN. 


BY MISS L. G. POWERS. 





Time’s annual wheels, in performing their duty, 


Have again made our hearts sad by autuinn’s drearsway, 


All nature, so late wrapt in vestments of beauty, 
Now assumes a just symbol of earthly decay. 


These proud forest trees, which have held vast dominion, 
Over those of their kindred less reverenced by man, 
Have been summoned by time, to yield, with submission, 

Their foliage with others, for mortals to scan. 


The wide-spreading lawn,with its dew-spangled verdure. 
Upon which we have gazed with fantastical joy, 

Has changed its gav clothing for this sombre vesture, 
A true type set by nature our hopes to destroy. 


The last summer flower from its stem has been wasted, 
Though of fanciful tints, such as art cannot paint, 
The sun’s genial rays, and frosts. it has tasted, 
Jts fragrance is exiled by resistless constraint. 


The songsters, which often our sorrows have banished, 


With their loved tuneful harps and sweet caroling lays; 


Have fled from our groves, like our joys they have van- 
ished, 
To seek for aclime of more congenial days. 


The husbandman’s stores have have been garnered for 
winter, 
Earth’s bountiful gifts be has treasured with care, 
From this may we learn to prepare for the future, 
That when life’s summer’s passed, pure bliss we may 
share. 


O where are our friends that once mused with dejection, 
On those annual changes that we now behold ? 

We instantly pause, while heartrending reflections, 
Most solemnly answer that in death they lie cold. 


Though a requiem we chant to the memory of summer, 
Yet through faith we behpld its enchanting return, 
Though life’s lamps of our friends have ceased e’en to , 

glimmer, 
Yet hope oft iliumes them where they cease not to burn. | 
Orange, Vt., 1846. 





A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE.—The English | 
Churchman, in an account of the recent bap- | 
tism of the royal infant, includes the fol- | 


,' 


lowing interesting circumstances : 


At the conclusion of the baptism, and at | 
the commencement of the Lord’s Prayer, 
her Majesty knelt down; the Prince of: 
Wales looked doubtfully in the Queen’s face, 
but ata sign from his august parent, he knelt 
reverently down ; he and his sister, the Prin- | 
cess Royal on either side of the chair, in- 


front of which her Majesty was kneeling, 


and joined their little hands in prayer.—Cal- 
endear. # % 


205 
In requital for Mr. D'Israeli’s question at the Wal- 
sam dinner, “‘ Where was Manchester when Magna 
Charta was won?” Punch asks “Where, when the Is- 
raelites passed the Red Sea, was Benj. D’israeli ?”’ 


An auctioneer, speaking to a horse dealer about the 
situation of an estate he was to sell, ina level neigbor- 
} a ted > ie . ' : 
hood, said—* The country is exceedingly beautiful, I 
do so admire a rich jlat.” “So do I, Sir, said the grin- 
ning jockey. 


Worthy to be written in letters of gold was the motto 
of Cotton Mather over his door—* Be short.” ‘‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

It is because we are dissatisfied with ourselves that 
we are so anxious to have others think well of us—and 
were we conscious of meriting their good, we would 
care less about ther ill opinions. 


Whiskey-drinking never conducted wealth into a 
man’s pocket, happiness to his family, or respectabili- 


| ty to his character. 


Said an old man—‘ When [ was young, | was poor; 
when old, I became rich. Bnt in each condition I found 
disappointment. When the faculties of enjoyment were 
bright, | had not the means; when the means came the 
faculties were gone.”’ 


“What tree may be found in drawing-rooms in abun- 
dance ?”’ 

“ Well, orange trees are generally cultivated.” 

“No, sir. The tree most cultivated in drawing rooms 
and exhibited by every geatleman with pains-taking anx- 
iety, is of another sort.”’ 

“ Indeed !”’ 


“Yes. It is called gallan-tree!” 


The Rochester Advertiser says: “ Yesterday at a 


; quarter before three, we received word from Boston by 


telegraph that there was no steamer in sight at three o’- 
clock.” This is fifteen minutes less than no time. Bos- 


’ ton time being earlier. 


N. A. L. D.—The title conferred by Yale College on 


. Prof. Morse, with these initials, is said by a Memphis 
_ paper to mean, North American Lizhtning Director. 


Some editor describes a poem as “a spiritual bath of 
wine and milk, with June roses afloat on its purple tint- 
ed surface.” 


An Irishman anda Yankee were about to retire to 
one bed when the Yankee asked Pat which side he pre- 
ferred, Pat did not care. Then, said the Yankee, you 
may take the under side, 


God’s children are like stars, that shine 
brightest in the darkest night ; like gold jak 
is brighter for the furnace; like incens@ 
that becomes fragrant by burning; like the” 


camomile plant that grows fastest when tram- # oe 
pled upon. — 
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A FRAGMENT. imation has receded ? Now sits cold vacan. 
cy to mock the wonted gaze; and there the 
And can itbe? That form s0 noble, that gazer,a father whose manliness still struc. 

blooming cheek, andthe radiant smile that gles with affection—ah! affection is th: 

lighted it, may we gaze on them indeed no strongest. Watch those burning tears, they 

more? Are the lips that uttered tenderness, wil) attest the triumph. Such anguish h. 

and only tenderness, now silent, and that for-' oan never estimate who cannot count up the 

ever? Must every tie of love and bond of grief of a thousand recurrences. Surges of 
sympathy thus radely break? "Tis even so. agony will roll over these stricken hearts, as 

The grave has claimed our’s for its treasure memory gives form to the images of reflec. 

—the spirit to its home has wended. For tion, and freshly the springs of emotion es. 

the barriers that mortality opposed were weak cape the subduing bonds of time. God 

before the shafts of the invader. lighten te sorrow. 

She was a joyous creature that how re- And in the earth she is laid. Her shrink. 
clineth beneath the honored sod. No affec- ing, womanly timidity, how would it have 
tation marred the true sympathy of her na- shuddered at the thought of such a doon'! 
ture, but-a heart alive to kindness in deeds Not that she must part with life, nor at the 
of Jove and a serene demeanour was its own pains of sinking nature, for resignation hai 
habitual vindication. Of vice, she knew quitied such apprehensions; but the voice of 
scarce anything, and yet self-righteousness humanity, how oft had it spoken of the dire 
gave no reproach to her life, nor doubt of her | mystery of dissolution, and was not she hu- 
memory. Many were the scenes of action— manity’s child ? 
none, perhaps, more opportune for an insight Why wer? She seemed the very god- 
into the soul that nerved her, than at the bed- | qocs of health, and if twenty years of unbro- 
side of a dying brother. Solicitude was the | jon cheerfulness told any tale, it was of twen- 
habit of her life while his lasted; and, when ty more. But inexorable death must vindi. 
it was closed, in a phrenzy of sisterly love,» cate jts power, and hearts must bleed and 
she threw herself upon her knees beside pjeeq again, that fell consumption, in its 
him, exclaiming, with thrilling pathos, ghastly form, might work its ghastly office. 
“ Where has your happy spirit fled?” . . We yield her te thee, destroyer. Thou gui- 
May she notanswer now? = dost however unwittingly,a pure spirit to its 

She was the sister of that family—in native home. 
truth as in name—for the endearing appella- = Ang they are met—that brother and sister. 
tion was her's by desert and constant usage. ; Wi} they not often, in the sweet commun- 
And oh ! how many of the queries of unfold- | ings of spirit with spirit, glance earthward at 
ing childhood has she answered ! How of- ‘the mourners they have left? We will be- 
ten had she smoothed the little diversities lieve, though it “io fantasy, and, confessing 
into a peaceful reconciliation by a glance of | 1), recognition, seek, by the radiance of their 
the eye, or a kindly word, or a womanly de- | hallowed lives, to light our path to virtue. 
cision! Amiable, sympathizing, light-heart- | 
ed, her career is bright to the eye of retro- | 4 
spection, and her destiny without a cloud. | Fasuions.—The Claremont Eagle (which 
A daughter, sister, friend—she could not. by the way, has got a new editor) tells about 
have been more truly such. Bares the people there having hats which they call 

And we had practically deemed this life ‘‘rough and ready,” and that they are about 
of her’s immortal ; for we said, “ Such purity, , to have some “ \V onterey Caps.” The mil- 
and shall it know corruption?” Even she | liners not to be behind, are getting up a 
had little thought of dying—not of death, | Saltillo hood,” and a style of “ Montezuma- 
for the house of mourning she had often visi- ; kiss-the-quicks,” for the girls ! 
ted—but of dying herself; for warm blood - : 
and youthful agility speak no monition. Ricut.—A young lady says that they 

And the bereaved. That father and moth- may talk as much as they please about the 
er to advancing years she was the | virtues of the galvanic ring, but for her part 
bright peculiar guide-star. Those brothers; she believes that the wedding ring isthe 
TT cake, who, by the fair model in her life ; most potent cure-all for young ladies. That's 











‘sought to mould themselves. Crushed are | a smart girl and very sensible, withal. She 
- their hearts—their home is desolate. Joy-} won't die an old maid, by considerable, nor 
 ousness, it is a name; life, itisa mockery ! | waste her sweetness on the desert air—she 





What is that circle, from which the very an-} shall have a nice little husband directly. 
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And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.”’ 


P oa 


BY HIRAM KELSEY. Ay, if ye go, in child-like spirit, to humbly : 
beebat is life ? with the i learn those holy teachings, the spirit of the 
} hie 3 > f Wilh toe JOVS and smues - on 
Ob . bs ie : 4 * ‘forest sanctuary ” will rest upon the heart 
That brighten its opening hours: mo ne res Mer tee - a +d 
With youth’s gay dreams and enchanting wiles | ce a S] ne and ie me of sence felt—con- 
A fresh as tl e morning flowers fused. There 1s a majesty about those 
As ir s 1e roing ti ; ” . 7 a 
“y) the clow of the trusting heart woods— their dim depths, and measured 
Full soon the clow of the trusting hear 5 Le Sr. ad : 
tones, that will bring to mind thoughts of : 


Shall yield to the wasting blight— 


And hope, dike the rainbow’s hues, departs 


Away from our dazzled sight. 


Oh, what is life! when strength and might 


or manhood have toiled their way 


Up the mount of fame to its starry height, 


Where beams of honor lay? 


The stately bark from the billows crest 


Is hurled to the culf beneath ; 
And the falling star with a dark unrest 
Yields up its roseate wreath. 


Ah, what is life! when our years are passed, 


And our heads are white and hoar, 


But asunbeam trembling in the blast 
On a dark and desolate shere— 


Or a flower, whose leaflets all are strown 


From their native stem away, 
Without one tint to recall the flown, 
Or lighten its wintry day. 


FOREST VOICES. 


some stately fane, solemn, vast andold. The 
light steals softly through the delicate tracery 
of the closely woven boughs; the quivering 
shadows fall ghost-like ; and if through the 
trembling spires, a single bright beam finds 
its way, it receives a chastening from the 
twilight softness of the place. There fall no 
leaves to go rustling, and dancing, and co- 


‘queting in the wind ; but gently, mournfally 


the branches sweep the turf, as if they were 
waving in the sacred aisles where rests the 
slumbering dead. 

“No more! oh, how majestically mournful 
are those words! They sound like the roar 
of the wind, through a forest of pines!” Ah, 


/it was a fitting thought, for one who had 


‘laid the golden goblet,” that held love’s sa- 
cred wine,” gently down, knowing that he 


‘should behold it no more. ‘Those pines ev- 


er have the same tone—varying, it is true— 


‘but whether the summer evening air just 





4 


Did you ever notice the strange contrast | Julls the featherv branches, or the fearless 
between the voices of the pines and the oaks? storm king goes raging through; still the 
To go from the charming pine grove yonder, same—one, a low, complaining murmur— 
to the equally beautiful one of oaks, above, the other, mournfully wild and grand—but 
oo an autumn day, when the tameless wind- ever speaking of the past. True, the past is 
spirit is out for a frolic, seems like the change pot always melancholy, but never, even to | 
fom a place of stately solemn worship, to a‘ the most joyous, sunny-hearted, has it the 
joyous banquet-hall. Would you question : olorious, golden. beauty, that rests, like a 
it? Then go and while away an hour in’ cloud filled with morniag sunshine, in the 
those dim haunts, where the fallen spires | far-away future. Did you never watch a 
pave made a soft, dark carpet that gives back | |ioht summer shower, raining down its tin 


——— a 


wee 


~~ mH 


no echo to your foot-fall; and listen to the pearl-drops, lit up by a sudden flash of sun- 
waying of the long branches in the wind. 
twill steal over your soul like a saddening | 


pell; and you will start at the sound of 


our own voice, as it rings, almost intrusive- 
\, through the high-orchard pines ; and you 
‘ill step lightly, thoughtfully, as in an old 
athedral built to God. And is it not so— 
ith grand organ swells of music, and sweet- 
1, softer, gentler melodies from birds, that 
‘ll therein their matin and their vesper 


iymns ? 


‘The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 


learned 


0hew the shaft and lay the architecture, 
And spread the roof above them; ere he framed 
i lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

: sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
wid the cool and silence he knelt down, 
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light, flooding every thing witha gorgeous 
haze—radiantly beautiful, yet a mist? So 
is the past. Life is to all, thrice lived over 
—once in anticipation—again in reality, and 
the last time in remembrance. To minds 
differently constituted, there isa distinction 
in the happiness of the several periods. The 
future has a bewildering, rainbow beauty ; 
the present is colored of sunshine and shade ; 
but to the past we look— 
‘* Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below.”’ 

That is no longer ours—its deeds of good or 
evil—its chances and changes—its joys and 


‘ sorrows—its hopes and discouragements are 
‘at rest; like a bark at anchor on the strand 


—at anchor forevermore, that no storm, nor 
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tempest, nor billow may again disturb. The who come around, and turn wishful eyes. 
past is holy. Does not the pine-tree music. its far-off branches! It holds no commun). 


speak tothe heart of this; weaving strange with its fellows—silently, selfishly withdrayy. 


cadences, with an under-tone, breathing of ing within its own proud circle—there 


calm, sweet thought, solemn, sad and slow ? = stands “a sentinel] upon its own dignity.” 


But the oak—the joyous, brave, old oak— : And its words, if we can listen to them—, 
the tree of strength and pride, ahe victory— they not say, 
the crowned and peerless sovereign of the 
woods—it knows no wails—no dirges—no ' 
solemn anthems—no funeral chants, buta ‘Turn from this to where “a willow grow: 
strain, like a victor, from his conquests come. | yslant a brook.” A cold shivery thing it j: 
Robin Hood and his merry foresters never byt drooping pityingly over, as if weeping ve 
sang more cheerily in the greenwood shade, } for poor Ophelia’s death. Does it bend « 
than the fearless wind through the glancing gently, as a mourner over a grave, or has } 
leaves. How joyously it swells and sweeps; q Jove tale :o whisper to the shrub below, o; 
dashing in g:eefal tones, and making the js jta token fair of blest humility! Sha’ 
forest leaves and flowers dance to the merry } we listen to the poetess, who transiates jj; 


** I have not loved the world, nor the world me: 


measure! There is a social, cordial air in wavy, graceful, murmuring motion into |ap. 
those fine my halls—the eye brightens, guage of her own ? 
and the pulses fly, when all around is merry 
holiday. The sunbeams come | apo, my Sxeree sree, 
wdytnames tte he Through the summer days ! 
in, untnasked, for they are sure of a welcome, ; Why to earth so slowly stoop, 
and are at home on the rich mossy turf; : ’Neath the glad sun’s rays ! 


they peer into the flowerer’s cup, and bring’ 


a blush to the cheek of the half-bidden ber- | yg Henn oy tee caer age 
2 ; 5 5 


ry in its quiet nook ; pm go dancing to Which thou fearest to reveal 
the far-away forest dells, and flit over By a rising leaf? 


the green leaves till every one is dimpled : 


with smiles. But, just now, I remember that : Or has silent, secret love 


‘ For some shrub, or vine, 
“«'The Book of Natare Taught thy branches from above, 


¢ 
Getteth short of leaves.’’ Downward to incline ? 


, 
y 


é 


Rusty, soiled, and time-stained, they are | Or with voiceless language filled, 


; Would’st thou preach to me 
sharing the fate of their forefathersof the ' Sissies, th valk taike to otha, 


forest—those leaves that danced so gaily, Of humility ? 
when the world, to them, was young. We) 
cannot say to them, “ rest in peace,” for alas, ; : pos oy 
poor tossed and weary things, they know no, ™y Teader; and I to mine. The willow, 


. 4 I . . . . . . ) J 
rest. Sailors, shipwrecked on an unfriend-} Sighing, sighing, sighing, seems a strange! 


ly coast, driven hack from the racks to which | heart-broken, friendless thing; and might 
th 


ey clung—fallen, luckless leaves—kind | bave sprung; by great Jupiter's aid, from the 


earth, take them to thy bosom, nor lel rock where the Lesbian Sappho stood ; her 


fer the unpitying wind to toss them, like | selfa drooping, ag child of song; wi 
° . rs) 
wandering outcasts, to and fro. Leaves have | her fe neglected at her feet; and on o* 
lips the deep, the passionate appeal—the wi, 


we in the heart of the great forest of human ; : ; 
life—for truly is it not a forest ?—leaves, the bitter prayer, wrung like the life-blood, 
that are tossed like those, homeless—friend- ' from her heart. 

less—shelterless — neglected —spurned, by} ‘Thou sea-bird on the billow’s crest, 


the very friends who smiled on them in their | neem pry Sag ta So gu ; 
. . : } ey wai e , 
spring-time ; but who now have hearts, as; *";?, I, th’unsought, eer ae Fe, 


merciless and unloving asthat autumn wind. | 
Heaven protect them! : J, with this winged nature fraught, 
- Away from the forest and its leaf-trees, These visions wildly free, 
now! Do you notice that tall, stately, but | This boundiess love—this fiery thought— 


! oj ' 
most ungraceful tree, that towers up, up, as } Alone 1 eome—oh! give me peace, dark sea 


if scorning the green earth that has cherish-; An emblem meet does that willow see! 
The for crushed affections and “ young hopes 


ed it? oh the ungrateful poplar, that casts 
no cooling shade on the sward below; that | wasted.” Not thine emblem, oh ! forsake 


The poetess to her fancies ; thou to thine, 


never stoops gently, kindly to the children’ Ariadne, if thou could’st gird thyself with 
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woman’s strength, and wounded pride, and 
scorn the traitor to thy love! But thine, 
Properzia, with thy sadly brilliant jot—thy 
heart’s vain fever- thirst—thy lavished love 
—thy mournfully glorious dower—a dower 
of genius and proud fame—fame that was 
bound like a tiara about thy brow, but became 
to thee, like the crown the martyred Alethe 
wore—a chaplet of gorgeous dye, but inlaid 
with deadly poisons, that burned, into the 
the brow and brain. Thou hadst fame. 


** Oh, mockery ! give the reed 
From storms a shelter ; give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may entwine; 
Give the parched flower a rain-drop, and the meed 
Of love’s kind words to woman ! ”’ 


The elw—the graceful elnr—is there no 
language for this, no sweet emblem of 
this, 

*¢ The household tree, through which mine eye 

First looked in love to the summer sky? ”’ 


Ithas not the deep organ-iones of the 
arched and solemn pine—nor the spirit- 
swelling bugle-peal of the Jordly oak—not 
the plaintive harp-strains of the drooping wil- 
low—it is like none of these, and—dear Eva, 
what shall I say of the elm? <A more win- 
ning voice I never heard ; more, loving, gen- 
tle, mild; is it not like the dear tones of those 
we love ?—like thy voice, Eva dear, that al- 
ways gives me a wonder if angels never 
come down and take up their dwelling in 
forms of earth, looking out from meek, soft, 
earnest eyes, and speaking in clear, gushing 
words that make the heart warm ? 

The elm, the guardian tree—emblem of all 
that is gentle, and graceful, and good! How 
lovely it is, never towering far up, but light- 
ly bowing its head protectingly, to all in its 
shade ; yet noble as manliness i'self, and with 
the one princely trait of true nobleness s—an 
unconsciousness of its own high worth. 

Is it not a sacred tree? Has it not enfold- 
ed its green arms gently around the nestling- 
places of your household: birds—waved its | 
broad branches over your roof—screened 
your summer seat from the mid-day sun— 
and cast long, cooling shadows over the | 
village-green, where the merry school-chil- 
dren cometo play? I Jove and venerate that , 
tree. 


Thy leaves’ lightest murmur, 
Oh ! beautiful tree ! 

Each bend of thy branches, 
The stately, the free; 

Each wild, wavy whisper 
Is music to me ' 


is a long, rambling chapter about 


} and built him a house. 
the coast, and this was one reason he said why he 
' settled there, for he intended to keep a bright light 
- burning in a dark night to light his brother tars on 


trees ; and my wayward fancies are “ at ran- 
dom strung.” But go out among them, dear 
friends; listen to their whispers; mark their 
light waving, and see if they speak not 
to your spirits blest lessons ofgtrust, and 
cheerfulness, and thanksgiving, that ye 
would not willingly forget. And may we 
not believe, with the peerless queen of song, 
that 





o Wheresoever their murmuring tremors thrill 
The woody twilight, there man’s heart hath still 
Confessed aspirit’s breath, and heard a ceaseless hymn, ’ 


Apa Grey. 


THE COTTAGE ON THE CAPE. 


BY CHARLES P. ILiiSLEY. 





‘Put the large lamp in the window, wife—it is a 
dismal night, and hard will it be for the poor sail 
or if he has no beacon to guide him through this dark- 
ness.” 

‘ Hard, indeed, James, unless the Almighty should 
watch over him and guide his vessel. ‘Terrible, 
terrible storm! May God have the poor seamen in 
his keeping!’ solemnly ejaculated the woman, as 
she hung a large brilliant lamp in the window of 
the cottage facing the sea.’ 

At the time of which we write, light-houses were 
not so plenty as at present. Beacon lights are now 
gleaming all along our coasts, so that the mariner 
proceeds along his course in the night with as much 
safety, nearly, as he does in the day time. Then, 
rarely was the sailor blessed with the sight of a 
‘light,’ and it was the custom of those who lived by 
the sea-side, when the night was unusually dark and 
stormy, to put a bright light in their window facing 
the sea, in case any vessel should be passing. 

Where the revolving, the colored and the double 
lights are seen, directing the mariner which way lies 


his course, and warning him of dangerous points and 


‘sunken ledges, then a few scattered house-lamps 


gave forth their feeble rays, which were rarely seen 


| in the nights when the a..nosphere was thick. 





James Richards lived on Cape Hiis house, 
a neat, one story building, was situated on the far- 
thermost part of the Cape towards the sea. He was 
an old sailor, and had foliowed the sea until he was 
three-score years of age, when he bought this spot 


It was a dangerous part of 


And so he did while he lived) insomuch 


their way. 


that Richard’s light was proverbial for being the 
' brightest and most constant of any along the shore. 
Another reason why he liked the Cape was, he 
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bad been so long, he said, used to the sea, that he 

was like a child that could not sleep unless its ac- 

eustomed lullaby was sounded in its ears; aud bere 

the sea kept up a perpetual roar. It was never so 

@ calm that thg surf did not give ont its sullen echo. 
But when thé storm had stirred up the deep, and the 

wind came from the seaward, then did the lashing of 

the waves come like full thunder to your ears. Ande 

then would the look of anxiety be visible upon the 

% looks of the old sailor, as he sat in his chair listening 
to the dash of the spray, forced by the high winds 

hard against the side of his dwelling ; and then too 

would the well-trimmed lamp send from the window 

its brightest rays, which, if they benefited no one, 

showed the benevolence and good heart of the old 
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man. 
Richard's family consisted of himself, wife and 





two sons, the eldest thirty, and the youngest twen- 





ty-five years of age. ‘ And smart, active boys they 
ure, too,’ the old man would say, ‘as any about 
these parts. Show me one stronger at the oar than 
John, or quicker atthe line than Samuel! For catch- 
ing fish, I’ll put them two boys agin any two the cape 
can produce; and for cleaning ’em, Sam Stebbins 
is no touch to ’em !’ 
parent's boast ; for John and Sam Richards were 
noted from —— Island to Cape for being the 
smartest hands at an oar or line of any in that neigh- 
borhood; and this was no mean praise in those days, 
I : The afternoon of the day on which our story opens, 
had been Jowry, and appearances betokened a tem- 


In truth, this was not all a 





pest. The two young men had been absent about a 


anxiously looked for all the afternoon by their parents; 
more especially as they had outstaid their vsual time 
of absence. As the day wore away, and the appea- 
rance of a storm increased, the mother’s fears rose 


at a black cloud. However, as the day drew near 
its close, and the wind began to increase, the old 
man became uneasy, and his eye was directed often- 
er than usual to the seaward. The sun went down 
luridly in the west, and the large waves began to 
heave in with their feathery tops. ‘The old man left 
the house and proceeded to the shore. There was a 
smooth, sandy cove which made a snug little harbor; 
but save this, the Cape was lined with high, rugged 
and shelving rocks. Mr. Richards seated himself on 


at all points. 

Here, -gat gazing off, he would matter to 
himself, | *t like that white streak in the east, it 
is a weather-lifter and bodes no good, and the sead 
chere in the south looks badly skimming over the wa- 
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week on a fishing cruise, and they were therefore 


ter at sucha rate. It willbe an ugly night this, 
The plague is inthe boys that they don't come home. 
They ought to know better than be abroad such wea- 
ther as this. 

‘Time and again as the dusk crept on, did the old 
ian visit Broadstone, and throw anxious glances in 
hopes of detecting an approaching sail, and then he 
would give vent to his spleen for their absenting 


’ themse!ves, in which, however, fear rather than an- 


ger was predominant. 

Darkness settled on the earth and ocean, stil] noth- 
ing met the eyes of the anxious watchers, but the 
dark green waves, rolling rapidly to the shore with a 
sullen and fearful murmur. ‘The wind blew furious- 
ly and the rain came with a heavy splash to the earth. 
The light had been put to the window of the cottage, 
and the solemn ‘ God have the seamen in his charge,’ 
said by Mrs. Richards, yet neither husband or wife 
had said a word to each other about the peril of 
their sons. They seemed to hold back with fear 
from speaking of them as in danger, and wondered 
only at their long stay, and hoped that they would 
soon come. 

As the hour grew late and the heavy gusts of wind 
swept by, and Mr. Richards had been once or twice 
to the shore without any signs of their approach, 
their anxieiy was too great for silence. Impassione« 
prayers were put up by the mother for her sons’ safe- 
ty; while the father ina voice more slightly trem- 
bling tried to comfort her, by saying, ‘ fear not wile, 
the boys are strong, and a better boat never swam, 
and they are well acquainted with the coast. Be- 
sides, God will have them in his keeping, and will 
not leave us childless in our old age. Cheer up and 


put your trast in Him, at whose bidding, ‘ peace, be 
still !* the weves cannot harm them.’ 


proportionally; although the father was too much of | 
a sailor to be frightened, as he expressed himself, | 


Ten o’clock came and went by. The boys came 
not. ‘The storm was at its hight. After walking 
the room awhile, Mr. Richards asked his wife to 


prepare alanthorn. ‘1 am going,’ he replied, in an- 
, swer to her inquiries, ‘ to kindle a fire on Broadstone, 
‘if possible. Keep a good heart, trust in God, and 


all will be weil.’ So saying, he left the house. It 


was but a short time before he had a bright light kin- 
dled on Broadstone, which threw its light far on the 
, troubled waters. ‘Pray God the youngsters may 


see it! * the old man muttered to himself as he hea- 


‘ped on the brush. ‘ He will not leave me desolate 
,in my oldage! Take me, Father,’ dropping on his 


the highest eminence—Broadstone, it is called—di- ' 
rectly on the pitch of the cape from whence he could | 


ee 


Ore Pore ee 


’ 


knees and raising his arms on high in a prayerful at- 
titude, ‘take me, but spare my children! take me 
who am nothing worth, a worn‘out hulk, but spare 
the boys to comfort and support their aged mother !’ 

At this momenta hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a trembling voice said hastily—‘James, His will 
and not ours be done.’ 
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‘Wife, how came you here? You should not be 





out in this tempest 

‘Hark! there it is again—[ was sure I heard it.’ 

‘Heard what?’ said her husband in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Hark, listen,’ said she, pointing her arms to the 
seaward. 

Here was a scene for a painter. By the fitful glare 
of the fire, now blazing high in the air and now qui- 
vering low to the earth, as the wind lulled and in- 
creased. the old man might be seen with his head 
bent, and his body placed in an attitude which de- 
notes the senses of the man entirely fixed on one 
object. iis wife stood beside him, with one arm 
resting on his shoulder, and the other stretched 
towards the turbulent sea, dashing and foaming 
around, her whole appearance exhibited the same 
intense attention. Her head being bare, her long 
gray hair hung loose about her neck and gave her 
an air of peculiar wildness. 

It was but a moment when a bright flash was 
seen and a report was borne on the breeze from the 
seaward. 

‘They are coming, the boys are coming!’ burst 
simultaneous!v from the lips of the venerable pair. 

‘They see the light,’ said the wife hurriedly—let 
us heap on more wood, James. Praised be God !’ 

‘We have reason to praise Him, wife, and may 
He who has protected them thus far restore them to 
us in safety.’ 

‘He will—He will,’ replied the agitated wife, as 
she heaped large quantities of brush on the fire. 

As the flames shot up in the air, and were curl- 
ed about by the wind, the cld man and his wife 
seated themselves to await the approaching vessel. 

Their eyes were strained towards the cove inthe 
hope ef seeing her in that direction—but happening 
toturn their eyes, they saw the little schooner dash- 


ofthe Cape. They both uttered a cry of horror. 


Death, inevitable death seemed the doom of those on | 


board. 


1 frightened bird—and now plunging on the frightful 
sulf of foaming waters, as if to destruction—then 
lowly rising again still struggling towards the rocks. 
The aged pair stood fora moment like statues, gaz- 


into the shade made by the cliff and was lost to 
sight. 


nd danger, the ‘old sailor’ was put on. Bidding his 
vife advance to the edge of the cliff with the lanthorn, 
‘r. Richards, with the speed of one some two scores 


‘motions of John. 
ing on the scene before them, until the barque shot ; 


rope and fishing line, and was to the edge of the 
cliff nearly as soon as his wife. 

At this place the cliif rose forty feet perhaps above 
the level ofthe sea. About two-thirds ogmgnore of the 
way down was a shelf, projecting out three or four 


feet. It was here the boat came ashore. 


‘Hesband,’ said Mra. R., wringing her bands in ag- 
Fath- 


er in Heaven, couldst thou not have spared them to 


ony, ‘ what shall be done, what can be done ? 


us!’ 

‘Peace, wife—peace ! wouldst fhou chide thy Ma- 
ker? say not a word, but attend to mne—it is no place 
to be womanish here. Now, wife, pitch your voice 
to its shrillest tone, above that of the wind, and see 
if the poor boys are alive to make answer. 

The woman did as she was bid, and bending over 
the cliff screamed in a high sharp tone—John—Sam- 
uel ! my children!’ 

Iter voice rang shrilly above the dash of the waves 
and the blast of the gale. 

‘Mother!’ came faintly up from the roar of the 
sea. 

‘Quvick—the light—there is hope!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Richards. 

Immediately the lanthorn was lowered by the line, 
and by its feeble light the eldest son could be seen 
on the shelf leaning back against the jagged rocks 
looking upward. 

‘There is but one—it is John,’ said the old man 
wildly, as he bent in his eagerness fearfully over the 
cliff. ‘The rope, wife—the rope |’ he shouted. In 
a second it was lowered down, swayed to and fro by 
the wind. 
self of it. 
when he saw his son cast off his jacket and grasping 


John was not long in possessing him- 


Sut what was the old man’s horror 
the end of the rope, walk tothe very edge of the 


shelf, as if to jump into the water that foamed at his 


' feet. 
ing over the waves right towards the high rocky part | 


‘What is he doing—he is leaping into the sea! 
Merciful Heaven—boy—boy, will you leave me child- 
less in my old age?’ shouted he in a voice hoarse 


‘ with emotion, as he saw his son dive into the sea. 
Onward she came, now rising high on its top like 


He stood transfixed with horror. Ina few minutes, 
however, John appeared on the shelf and made signs 
for those above to pull the rope. The old man com- 
menced giving directions to his wife to watch the 
Ife soon made signs to stop haul- 
ing, and was then seen to lift the apparent life- 


less body of his brother tothe shelf. After exam- 


‘ining the rope he made signs for them to hoist 
Instead of running frantically about, acccomplishing | 
nothing, as is too often the case in scenes of alarm | 


again. 

It was a sad sight to witness that old man, by the 
uncertain light of a fire—the rain beating upon his 
_grey head—straining every nerve to raige the corpse 
‘of his own son from the dark depths below, and when 


jounger, went to the house and procured a coil of ! the body was raised to the top of the cliff; to see the 
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aged mother clasp it in her arms, and hear her voice 
thick with agony, * Samuel my son——would to God I 


couldjhave'died for you,’ the wind and heavy rain- 


the while b@gting down upon her uncovered head, 
and flinging her grey and tangled tresses wildly to the 
air ! 

The old man’s attention was now directed towards 
rescuing his only son, who was in imminent danger, 
as the tide was setting in, and ere long would prob- 
ably wash him off, the force of the wind having 
raised it to more than its usual height. He made 
faust the rope to a neighboring tree, and bending over 


the cliff gave direction to his son to avoid the sharp . 
rocks that jatted out, as he commenced the perilous ° 


ascent, steadying the rope and encouraging him the 
while. 

* Father your hand!” said John, breathing thickly, 
reaching his hand to the edge of the cliff, well nigh 
exhausted. 

At the moment he uttered these words, the 


rope which had worn against the rocks parted, | 


leaving him dangling by one hand to the edge 
of the cliff, and by the other to the tired arm 
of his father. 

‘Wife! wife!’ shouted the old men, hoarse 


; 
with agony, ‘leave the dead to attend to tlie— 


His wife was so absorbed in grief that 
‘Woman!’ he shouted 


living.’ 
she paid no attention, 


in a voice of despair, ‘will you sacrifice the liv- | 
Wiil you see your first-born . 


ing to the dead ? 
perish? Quick, for my strength fails.’ 


‘What would ye, my husband ?’ she replied, : 
starting up, and seeing the “situation of ber | 
husband, stretched on the ground at full length, | 
holding one arm of her son, she sprung for- } 


ward and bent down, and grasped his own 
hand, when with almost supernatural strength, 
by one effort lifted her son safe on to the cliff, 
and then sunk beside him with no more strength 
than a child. She soon recovered, and the ex- 
citementof the moment being over, their atten- 
tion was turned to the younger son, who lay 
stretched on the wet ground without sense sor 
motion, exhibiting a pale ghastly face as the 
light from the fast expiring fire occasionally 
flashed over it. 

‘Is he dead, father?’ said John, as he gaz- 
ed in his face. ‘It was an ugly blow the 
main boom gave when we struck. 


‘Heaven be praised,’ said the father, ‘ that 


we have’ 
waves did not devour him. Wife, let us be 


comforted that his grave will be on the Jand, 
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left—and thankful I am that the 
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and that he was not fated to float in the cold 
caverns of the deep. 

‘ Father, mother!’ said John who had bent 
beside his brother, ‘he lives for I fee! 


heart beat!’ 
And sure enough it beat with returning 


life, and by midnight they were all gathered, a 
happy group, in the front room of the cottage 
congratulating each other, and thanking God 
for their sufety. 


his 


me 


THE DRAMA. 


We found, while in the city a short time 
since, that great efforts were making to revive 
and increase the popularity and interest o: 
the stage. We also see by our exchanges 
that constant efforts are made by editors and 
correspondents in its behalf. Theatres are 
multiplying—new edifices erected, and old 
ones, whether formerly theatres or churches, 
are being turned to this use. Seeing this 
theatrical spirit prevailing we notice the city 
government of Boston has felt itself called 
upon to put closer restrictions upon their 
theatres, such as making them pay heavier 
licenses, and abolishing the bars, and secon 

This, no doubt, will have 
One of our cotemporarie: 
‘says, theatrical managers are always com- 


class galleries, &c. 
a salutary effect. 


plaining that they meet with but little en- 
‘couragement. What can they expect, whic 
they adapt their entertainments to their own 
: tastes and not to the tastes of the people on 
‘whose patronage they expect to subsist’ 
The “ legitimate drama,” according to map- 
‘agerial ideas, consists altogether of Britis! 
' productions, and chiefly of English comedy, 
‘which as an English critic confesses, is th: 
‘vilest of all comedy, ancient or modern. 
, Take away adultery, and the suspicion 0 
; adultery—take away the intrigues of Jiber- 
‘ tinism, and what have you left of plot or in- 
cident in a majority of British dramas’ 
People look to the theatre for 2 picture o! 
life, and such life as they have been accus: 
tomed to;—the nearer this picture ap 
} proaches to the manners and customs of the'' 


' own time and country, the deeper will bape 
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interest of the spectators, and the stronger the votes we have given, will meet your ap- 

. . ‘ j l > , 4 rit} eoe S q 

heit sympathies. It is not the custom or probation. Wi hope you will say to us, as 

bi Mi aatitaitte Ladinaine Realakt Nathan said to David, *‘ Well done good and 
fashion } y en to Make 10V2 | faithful servants.’ ” 


to other men’s wives, and although such in- “Mr. Speaker,’ said a member of a legis- 
cidents may seem very natural and amusing lative body, earnestly opposing a measure be- 
fore the house, “ Mr. Speaker, I would no 
more vote for that measure, than I would fall 
down and worship the golden calf that Abra- 
ham made.” 

feelings, sentiments, and modes of lifeofthe | «‘ Mr. Speaker,” said another member, * it 


American people. Such dramas would bea was not Abrabam that made the goldeg calf, 
. aid P didi ” 
novelty and they would “draw” well. At 1! Was Nebuchadnezzar. 


thi he al reer An editor of one of our newspapers, when 
y Co t ica ea - . . , . . ~ 
present, every thing on the stage 1s Angie giving an obituary notice of a worthy man, 


cised, all the “low characters” walk like remarked, “ we may say of him, as the holy 
cockneys,—all the high ones try to walk like Scriptures have so beautifully expressed it— 
lords and ladies,—all the old gentlemen God.” 

Se: lgghetagamaamlinoaa ang dheweer ltiretcta "Ons of the city editors, himself a clergy- 
in guineas, (if they pay them at all) and not 7, too, refers to Daniel as having persecu- 
indollars and cents. All this comes from ted the saints before he became a Christian. 


‘ te , | — a p= 
the national partialities of the managers, The last case we shall five 1s taken from 


. Vaddy Thompson’s recollections of Mexic 
who are chiefly Englishmen. Americans | W addy r ‘gens ; f Mexico, 
7 cs in which, speaking of the hospital of Lazarus, 


look coldly on all such matters ;—they have ;},, cays: “The inmates would have ienled, 
little or no partiality for any thing Eng- jn sores and rags, the brother of Mary and 
clish, and they do not, and never will give | Martha.” ad 

much encouragement to plays that disregard How many of these men read their Bible ? 


or insult their own national predilections. 


in some parts of Europe, they are disgusting 
and detestable here. The fact is, we want 
American dramas,—dramas suited to the 





OPA Ew 


’ In our pursuit of happiness, it is our avid- 
ity which chiefly disappoints our endeavors. 


BIBLE READING OF PUBLIC CHAR- ; It has frequently been observed with respect 
ACTERS. } to the acquisition of riches, that the enterpri- 


sf 
Lord Kenyon, who understood law rather | sing man by embarking in too many schemes 
better than the Gospel, closed one of his} of profit, is often ruined, while the miser plods 
charges to a jury as follows: “Finally, } slowly on towards the attaiment of his pur- 
gentlemen, I would cal] your attention to the ; pose with success. The case is the same 
example of the Roman Emperor Julian, who | with regard to our prosecution of happiness. 
was so distinguished for the practice of every : He whose impetuous temper urges him to 
Christian virtue that he was called Julian ; acts of rapacity and ambition, or plumges him 
the Apostle.” ‘in the excesses of debauchery, fails to his 
But we need not leave our country for | ultimate aim, the attainment of felicity. But 
similar examples. Among our legislators | the man who is content with the share of 
we find Mr. Hoge, a member of Congress happiness which he possesses, who is satis- 
from Illinois, in the course of debate, quoting ; fied to have it gradually increased, who con- 
the following lines as coming from the Bible : | fines his views to his sphere in life, and as- 
“‘ While the lamp holds ont to burn, | pires not at that which 1s beyond his reach, 
The vilest smner may return.” ‘1s amply rewarded, and receives a prize 


And Col. Benton, in the Senate, spoke of Which the most violent and unremitting ef- 
. , we ; 


: forts cannot obtain. 
our Savior having cast seven devils out of a. 


certain man, and of the devils taking posses- ' SST ie 


sion of the swine who ran violently intothe; An J rishman having been told that the 


sea and perished. ‘Two members of a State : price of bread had been lowered, exclaimed, 


Legislature, at the close of the session, ad- | pies , _ 
dressed a circular to their constituents:—/ “ This is the first time I re x rejoiced 


“We hope the course we have pursued, and! at the fad of my best friend.” 
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4 FAITHFUL LOVE. hice the land given by charter to the fir. 
Lord Baltimore, and those adjudged to |). 
ed BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. ° ' ae 
i Majesty afterwards to William Penn, whjc) 
f Our love came as a dream of spring divided the trace of land between Delew,- 
} Comes o’er the sleeping earth ; | B ‘ . | 

; ay an s 7, by : Ou 
t: And gave the heart’s young flowering buds . y d Che apeake Bay . nc chy line =_ 
- An instant pangless birth : / intersecting it, drawn from Cane Henlo 
.3 . . P ° 
i : Our life had been a winter-toil— /to the 40th degree of north latitude. 4 
it g Gar Seaslg Pele 88 8: IAT eee | decree in chancery rendered the King’s ¢-. 

; i # A frozen sternle ground ; d : "a B , ‘ ea 
fi B Till thoughts of love on glittering wing, ecree imperative. ut the situation of He». 
iu Pt Like birds, gave harbinger of spring— _lopen became long a subject of curious, pro. 

— teRr ' Us , : ‘ 

Bi) Pi hen verdure sprang around, _ tracted and expensive litigation, particular| 

| 

Our love came as the early dew t after the death of Penn, in 171s, and Bad d 
7 H Comes unto the drooping flowers; ' Baltimore in 1714, until Jobn and Richard 

2 a 4 Dropping its first sweet freshness on d Th ) ; 
a | Our lifé’s Gall, lonely hours; an omas Penn, (who had become the 
+t As each pale blossom lifts its head ‘ sole proprietors of the American possession: 
= Revived with blessings nightly shed of their father William) and Cecillius, the 
' By summer breeze, and dew— original patent tered in! - - 
‘ i Oh! thus our spirits rose beneath ” P Pee ee RS + amaaiae 
‘a } Love's gentle: dews and living breath— ; on the 19th of May, 1772. To this agree. 
 & ) | To drink of jife anew. ment a chart was appended, which ascertain- 
fi if Our love came as the morning light | ed the site of Cape Henlopen and delineated 

: Mk ‘ . 
' Comes toa darkened world, a division by an east and west line, running 


When from the eastern battlements 
Cloud banners are unfurled : 

Then as the nations rise from sleep 

Rose in our hearts the passion deep 


_ westward from that Cape to the exact middle 


| of the pen:nsula. 
; Lord Baltimore became dissatisfied with 
Which silence watched above ; ‘ this agreement, and endeavored to invaii- 
And life, warm life, the wondrous, strong, dated i it. Chancery suits, kingly decrees, 
In mighty currents swept along and proprietary arrangements followed, which 
’Neath banners of our love, eventually produced an appointment of com- 
‘missioners to run a temporary line. This 
| was effected in 1739. But the case in chan- 
‘ cery heing decided in 1739, new commission- 
ers were appointed, who could not, however, 
agree, and the question remained open unt! 
1762, when the line was run by Messrs. 

; Mason and Dixon. 


Our love flows on as a river flows 
Within its borders green ; 
Though on its surging bosom oft 
A hapless wreck is seen : 
Unskilfal hands may gude the helm, 
And waves the bark may overwhelm, 
The river runneth still ; 
And ever in its channel flows— 
And singing towards the ocean goes 
Forgetting every ill. 








Advice is offensive, not because it Jays us 
open to unexpected regret, or convicts us o/ 
, any fault which had escaped our notice, but 
because it shows us that we are known to 
others as well as ourselves ; and the officious 
monitor is persecuted with hatred, not be- 
cause his accusation is false, but because he 
assumes the superiority which we are not 
willing to grant him, and has dared to detect 
what we desire to conceal. 





—— 





Mason’s anv Drxon’s Line.—This boun- 
dary is so termed from the names of Charles | 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon—two gentlemen | 
who were appointed to run unfinished lines 
in 1762, between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, on the Territories subject to the heirs ! 
of Pennand Lord Baltimore. A temporary; Letters are constantly sent to us which we 
line had been run in 1739, but had not given? refuse to take from the postoffice because the 
satisfaction to disputingh parties, although it, postage is not paid on them. Persons send- 
resulted from an agreement in 1740, betwen | ing such letters must not complain if their 
themselvs. A-decree had been made in 1617) requests are not attended to. We cannot af- 
by King Jam@s, delineating the boundaries | ford such a tax.—Ed. 
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THE 


REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Ct., on the 
éthday of April, 1785. 
Rev. James Pierpont, 


lis great-grandfather, the 
was the second minister of 
New-Haven, and one of the founders of Yale Col- 
lege; his grandfather and his father were men of in- 
telligence and integrity; and to his mother, whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Collins, he attributes the 
though:fal tone of his mind. He entered Yale Col- 
lege when 15 years old, and was graduated in the 
sommer of 1804. From this period, till the year 
1816, his employments were various. At one time 
we find him a private tutor in a distinguished family 
in South Carolina; at another, studying law and sub- 
sequently practicing at the Masssachusetts bar—now 
mingling in mercantile affairs in Boston or Baltimore, 


and still occasionally sporting with the Muses. 


About the time last named, he published in Baltimore | 
the first edition of his most important poem, “ The | 


Airs of Palestine,’’ and two other editions were pub- > 


lished in Baltimore, in the following year. 
of Palestine is a poem of about eight hundred lines, 


The Airs } 


in the heroic measure, in whieh the influence of mu- ° 


sic is shown by examples, principally from sacred 
history. The religious sublimity of the sentiments, 
the beauty of the language, and the finish of the ver- 
sification, placed it at once, in the judgment of all 
competent to form an opinion on the subject, before 
any poem at that time produced in America. 

Soon after the publication of the Airs of Palestine, 


Mr. Pierpont entered seriously upon the study of the- | 


ology, first by himself, in Baltimore, and afterward , 
as a member of the theological school connected with | 


Harvard Coilege. He left that Seminary in October, 
1818, and in April, 1819, was ordained as minister 
of the Hollis street Unitarian Church, in Boston, as 
successor to the Rev. Dr. Holley, who had _ recently 
been elected to the Presidency of the Transylvania 
University, in Kentucky. 

In 1835 and 1836, in consequence of impaired 
health, he spent a year abroad, 
principal cities in England, France and Italy, extend- 
ing his tour into the east, visiting Smyrna, the ruins 
of Ephesus, in Asia Minor, Constantinople, and Ath- 
ens, Corinth and some of the other cities of Greece; 
of his travels in which, traces will occasionally be 


passing through the 


found in some of the short poems which he has writ- ; 


ten since his return. 

Mr, Pierpont has written in almost every metre, 
and many of his hymns, odes, and other brief poems 
are remarkably spirited and melodious. Several of 
them, distinguished alike for energy of thought and 
language, were educed by events connected with the 
moral and religious enterprises of the time, nearly 
all of which are indebted to his constant and earnest 
advocacy for much of their prosperity. We subjoin 
one of Mr. Pierpont’s most beautiful productions : 





Like that by 
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* PASSING AWAY.”’ 


Was it the chime ofa tiny bell, 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ecar,— 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy’s she i 
That the winds on the beach so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep, 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he, his notes as silvery quite, 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar, 
To catch the music that comes from the shore ?— 
Hark ! the notes, on my ear that p! ay, 
Are set to words: as they float, they say, 
‘* Passing away, passing away !”’ 
ut no; it was nota fairy’s shell, 
Blown on the beach so mellow and clear, 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that filled my 
As I lay inmy dream; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
Fora beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a p! lump little girl, for a pendulum, sw ung; 
(As you’ve sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing :) 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouque t, 
And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to s ayy 
** Passing away ; passing away ! 


e ar, 


O, how bagnt were the wheels, that told 
Of the lapse of time, as they moved round slow ! 
And the hands, as they swept o’er the dial of gold, 
Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo! she had changed : ina few short hours 
ITer bouqnet had become a garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands and flung 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the fulness of grace and womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride; 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 
‘* Passing away; passing away !”’ 
While T gazed at that fair one’s cheek, a shade 
Of thought, of care, stole softly over, 
a cloud in a summer's day made, 
Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its Bush 
Had something lost of its brilli: ot blush; 


, And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, 


That marched so calmly round above her, 


Was a little dimmed ,—as when evening ae 
Upon noon’s hot face. Yet one couldn't ba eher, 


For she looked like a mother, whose first babe lay. 
Rocked on her breast, as she swung all day: 
And she seemed in the same silver tone to say, 
‘* Passing away, passing away ! i, 


While yet I looked, what a change there came ! 
Her eye was quenched, and her r cheek was wan: 
Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, 
Yet, just as busily swang she on ! 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rpst; 
The hands, that over the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept, 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shriveled lips of the toothless crone,— 


(Let me never forget till my dying day 
The tone or the burden of her 
** Passing away, awuy!’’ 
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EDWARD EVERETT. him; one, where letters and science as yet rank quite 

Mr. Everett is a literary man by profession. While | 2% high as political distinction. The North Amer. 

a mere boy he drew crowds after him asa popular prea- 29 Review grew up under bis care, and in all its st. 


cher. His voice is fine and his enunciation clear, but £°% Of honor has had hia blessing, and probably )j, 


more distinetly fitted for the storm of debate inthe 2/4. Mr. Everett is now President of Harvard Usj, 


inonstrous-sized hall of the representatives of the peo- | Ye"S"Y- 
ple in Washington. Inthe pulpit he exerted himself 
too much for hia constitution, and was, to secure 
his services in the canse of literature, made pro- SCIENCE. 

fessor of Greek in the university at Cambridge. Pre- Ata late meeting in Edinburgh, of the British As. 
vious to entering on his daties, he took a tour to Lu- } sociation for the advancement of science, the Lor; 
rope and Asia Minor. In Gottingen he staid iong, to Chancelor, on seconding a motion of thanks to tho 


eatch the geniva of Corman literature, then begin- | distinguished literati present, from the contineny. 
ning to bea fashionable pursuit. In Italy he lingered | spoke as follows—‘It had been often remarked 
among the Florentine musesand visited the Vatican as | that war wasa game at which, if people wer, 
a professor of a university. In Greece he wasat home ; wise, governments would not often play; and he 
and while he lamented over the fallen fortunes of that } might add, that in encouraging and fostering the 
once mighty people, he drew some favorable auguries exertions of men of science, who were of no party, 
of their fature glories. He became acquainted with and over whom the angry tempests ef war passed 
modern Greek, and took a deep interest in the fate of | innocuons, a government was taking the best means 
the nation. to facilitate that which ought ever to be their chief 
He returned, and commenced his labors of instruc- } aim—peace on earth and good will among men.— 
tion, and diffused the inspirations he had deeply drunk } He might remark algo, that. as among individo- 
at the ‘* delphic steeps,’’ among the youths under his } als, the older they grew, they became the more 
care. Here while in the glow of literary pursuits, } sensible that life was too short to be spent in per- 
some of the good people of Mass. nominated him } sonal quarrels, so he was happy to say that the 
as a member of Congress. He consented to become ; world was now too old, and too experienced, for 
a candidate and was elected. neighboring states to engage in war with little or 


His political course was straight-forward inthe prin- } 20 ground of quarrel. A great part of this sofien- 
ciples he professed. As chairman of committees ing iafluence was to be attributed to science, which 
his reports were able, and not unfrequently master- } formed a bond of brotherhood between the learned 
ly. The eloquence of his pen was acknowledged by } men of all countries. It was, therefore, on scientific 
all parties. His reports were never attacked, ex-} principles, and on the principles of an enlightened 
cept upon absolute difference of opinion. All un-} philanthropy, that he cordially seconded the motion 
derstood, precisely, what he meant. There was no | of his reverend friend. 
equivocal phraseology, no disguised opinions; he ex- 
pressed his sentiments in the halls of legislation 
with the same sincerity as he once did in the sa-) DILIGENCE. 


cred desk, or in the professor's chair, and many) Cultivate a spirit of diligence both in your tem- 
respected his course who could not follow it. His} poral and spiritual employ. Strictly adhere to your 
appearance is classical ; he is above the common | business. Religion commands this. ‘There may be 
height and size; he has the pallid look of the hard stu- | some difficulties in your calling, and so there are 
dent ; and not unfrequently the spirit of high ambi- | jn every situation; but Jet not this relax your exer- 
tion is seen in whatever he does. But he got sick | tions, lest you give oceasion for the enemy to speak 
of political life and returned to the academy. We | evil of you. Besides assiduity in your lawful concerns 
have thousands of politicians, who never did, and ) is one of the best ways to be preserved from temp- 
never can do amy thing for the science of letters; } tation. Idleness has led to athousand evil conse- 
but whem we are blessed with those men who can. quences ; While itself isa most unhappy state of 
be of service to the world in either, we should keep | mind. It is good to be employed. Action is real- 
them from the forum or the hustings. Mr. Ever- ly the life, business, and rest of the soul.—Idle- 
ett was once the editor of the leading literary jour- | ness,’’ as South says, ‘‘ offers up the soul as a blank 
nal in the United States, the North American. The | to thedevil for him to write what he would upon it.’ 
time may come when he will return to the editor- , —Idleness is the emptiness, and business of the soul; 
ship once more, and leave less delicate spirits to wres- | and we all know that we may infuse what we will into 
tle in party fi . Everett had a home, where ' empty vessels, but a full one has no room for a 
he was hailed of his return, and every honor paid ! further infusion, 
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THE BANDIT’S DOOM. 
A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


«And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power, 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


9 


Late in the evening of that fatal day, the 
happy Dugal went whistling homeward with 
his bundle of furs at his back, and a part of 
the carcass of a fine deer swung across his 
huge shoulders. His step was quicker than 
ysual, for he wassome hours later than he 
was wont to tarry. The pleasant scene of 
his happy household with its bright fireside 
and neatly spread supper table, more than 
once obtruded itself on his mental vision ; 
and as the thought that his unusual stay 
would be cause for uneasiness passed through 
his mind, his step quickened. 

As he approached, he observed a dark col- 
uma of smoke rising high above the tops of 
the tall trees in the distance. A world of 
wild conjectures flashed through his brain. 
The mysterious disappearance of the Indian 
maiden was the first thought that entered his 
mind, but reflecting that aside from this, he 
had no cause to fear personal injury from 
this, he had no cause to fear personal injury 
from any—he endeavored to persuade him- 
self that his fears were groundless—and the 
burning of brushwood the occasion of the 
smoke. Yet his pulse, in spite of his efforts 
to be calm, throbbed quicker than usual; as 


with eyes fixed on the dark column as it) 


arose in graceful circles into the moonlit sky, 
he strode on with a quick yet steady step. 


At length he reached the margin of the} § 
_derness—the untold virtues—the 


wood, and olared wildly across the field 


where stood so recently the humble dwelling | ; 
‘artless innocence of his much-loved children ; 


all the hallowed associations of his joyous 


which contained all that his heart loved. 
It broke upon his vision a mass of black, 
smoking ruins. All was desolate. The 
living embers as they flickered in the gentle 
breeze, s seemed, in the shadow of jhe lonely 
forest, like the flitting of spirits around the 
melancholy spot. 
man shook like an aspen. 
from his broad shoulders—the blood rushed 
ina torrent back upon his heart; bis brain 
throbbed—and supporting himself an instant 
against a tree, in the next, he stood by the 
side of his desolated hearth. 
wildly round. Clots of blood and the muti- 
lated carcasses of his cattle lay strewn 
about him. His eye wandered in vain in 
quest of some member of his family ; and 
with bosom heaving with fearful and agoniz- 
ing apprehension he approached nearer and 


The frame of the strong | 
The venison fell ; 
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gazed among the still glowing embers of his 
cottage home. There, full in his view, as if 
io pluck his eyes out, lay the black cinderi- 
zed and horribly frightful bodies of his inno- 
cent children, and the charred bones, as he 
supposed, of their tender mother. He gazed 
but a moment. The irresistable conviction 
that their home had been the funeral pile of 
his entire family, crashed like a thunderbo!: 
through his maddened brain. The cup of 
anguish was drained to the dregs. Despair, 
dark and deadly, usurped the tottering throne 
of reason ; and the hunting-knife of Dugal, 
raised in his clenched right hand, gleamed in 
the moonlight. But his grasp unnerved— 
his sinews slackened, and he fell to the earth 
insensible. 

When he again returned to consciousness, 
he was comparatively calm; and raising 
himself up he surveyed with fixed jaws and 
wandering eyeballs the agonizing scenes 
around him. There, alone in the bosom of 
his solitary wilderness, at midnight, the si- 
lence of which was only broken by the mel- 
ancholy hootings of the owl, the dismal 
note of the whippoorwill, the sighing of the 
wind through the tree-tops, and the crakling 
of the embers of his own home :—a home, 
the associations of which were entwined into 
the inmost tissues of his tender and guileless 
heart ; did the enterprising and pure-minded 
emigrant, gaze on the black and horrible 
lumps of inanimate clay, as they lay sodden- 
ing in the dying embers. A thousand rec- 
ollections,—the remembrances of years, 
coursed like lightning through his disordered 


‘mind. The hopes and pleasures, the ills and 


successes of his solitary sojourn in the wil- 
pure, abid- 
ing affection of his beloved Elizabeth—the 


fireside, and all the endearments of his very 
existence, blasted and withered as by the 
breath of hell, rushed upon him, and render- 
ed life for the moment an insupportable bur- 
den. 

Becoming calmer, the thought flashed up- 


on him—might not some of his family have 


escaped the general butchery. Impossible. 
His wife desert her chileren ?—never !— 


Might not some of them have been taken 


He glanced | 


prisoners ?— Were not the traces of Hen- 
drick’s hand but too visible, this were to be 


n hoped, and there, but a few feet from him, 


fluttered the red flag of the sanguinary out- 


‘law. as a token of unrequited vengeance ; 


while above it on the branches of a tree, 
swung to and fro in the fire-light, the man- 
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gled and limbless body of his faithful ser- | band of desperadoes who had foiled the ... 
vant. The conviction was irresistable; he duous and determined efforts of bande. 
was alone in the world—friendless—home- was unheeded and forgotten, te h 
ect or perish in the. 
What had hedone to bring sue, and to this sole purpose had he coy, 
down upon his head this fearful—this horri- erated the remainder of his wretched ¢;.. 
Who had he so wronged tence. 

that his heart-strings should thus be rent as- 
sunder? None. 


Jess. 
He mused. 


ble retribution ? 


very pbrenzy of malignant 


e surrounding gloom. 


to await his return. 


hundred deer. 


in the deliriums of his 


extreme diffieul 
bya single than 
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‘to accomplish his e 


many weary days of travel 

momentary watchfulness, he stood one sultry EVEN Ing 
thought, seemed to swallow up his grief in a Jeanine on his rifle on the bank ot the My. 
( His sissippi, without so much as having ANY Coy. 
countenance suddenly gleamed with the fe- ception of the * whereabout ” of the Objecis 
rocity of an angry tiger—his large grey eye of his search ; when, suddenly, the shrill r. 
dilated—his teeth grated—his fists clenched, 
and started forward—his huge form tower- eaytiously in the direction of the sound, au, 
ing above the smouldering ruins—there in by the aid of the shades of the eveni, 
the solemn moonlight, lifting his clenched which had begun to set in, approached , 
and brawny hands to heaven, he heaved a near as to discern distinctly through the 
silent vow. Then clutching his rifle as if to. hrush-wood, the rough and burly forms 
crush itin his giant grasp, and muttering | five men, seated around a fire—preparing \ 
“Vengeance! Vengeance!” he rushed mad- feast on the flesh of a deer: they had jus 
ly from the spot and was soon enveloped in captured. Approaching nearer,their garb ani 
th language showed them to be a portion ol the 

Scarcely was his retreating form well con-. terrible hand of outlaws; and pre-eminent 
ceaied by the foliage of the forest, when the among the croup of fiends, loomed upon | 
venerable Indian, together with wretched | unobstructed vision of the injured emigra 
wife and and children of the unhappy man,’ the bulky, burly and unmistakable person oi 
emerged silently from the margain of the 
wood, and gazed intently round. Not ob- 
serving him, and supposing he had gone in 
search of them, they sat down disconsolate 
The sun rose—wecks 
rolled away—but no trace of him relieved 
their painful anxiety ; until at Jength it be-. 
came with them a settled conviction that he. 
had been murdered. ) 

Day and night for weeks the solitary foot- 
fall might have been heard in the lone depths 
of the silent. wilderness, following the trail | ) 
of the brigands. Many a fine roe darted by gradually and steadily to bis shoulder—his 
him unheeded—for every grain of his pow- keen eye flashed along the murderous tube— 
der had suddenly become precious above an his finger rested on the fatal spring. 
His countenance became. other moment, and the swift, unerring mes- 
haggard and care-worn—his form lean and. sencer of death might crash like lightning 
emaciated by unwearied and arduous watch- thronch the brain of the merciless bandit, 
fulness and toil; but the stern vow was not and his soul reekine with the fresh blood oi 
fora moment unremembered, and the desire innocence, be in the presence of an angry 
for vengeance grew daily stronger and more. God, 
intense by reflection on the horrid nature of | 
his wrongs. His ardent 
stretched his wearied frame by 
ov rested at noon day on the moss grown log 


port ofa rifle rang on his ear. He advance, 


‘the robher chie(—the blood stained and not: 
The heart of Dugal ap. 
{peared to swell to his very throat—a cold, 
‘ghastly smile quivered over his livid count. 
‘nance, as with glistening eye he crept for. 
ward like a panther nearer his prey; who 
unconscious of danger, were making the 
woods echo with obscene jests—horrid oaths, 
and harsh, discordant laughter. | 

The long sought hour of vengeance, | 
‘seemed, bad at length arrived. 
behind a tree—the long, 


‘tious Hendrick. 


one 


He _haited 
heavy rifle rose 


At this moment Dugal’s rifle lowered to 
as he his side. and he stood as if wrapped in 
True he reflected,—Hen- 
./ drick the heaven-daring and blood covered 
was a prayer for vengeance. The black,’ brigand was at his mercy—at his will, the 
soddening bodies of his children as he view- | strength of an instant would suffice to give 
ed them on that awful night, floated before | his body to the wolves; but in the death of 
his mind’s eye sleeping and waking. And_ this single individual, terrible was his name, 
phrenzy, even the | the crushed and lacerated spirit of the friend- 
y and danger of an attempt! Jess and homeless wanderer, could not feel 
» to bring to retribution a fully avenged. ‘To take the life of Hendrick 


his night-fire | intense thonght. 
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sthis time, was to surrender his own the 
vext instant, to the fury of his comrades ; 
ad little as he valued existence for its own 
ake, he felt too deeply the solemn require- 
seats of that solemn vow to sell his life at 
e poor price of that of one Of his mortal 
enemies. The vow demanded a more fear- 
| retribution at his hands. ‘The hour had 
not yet come. Reason triumphed over the 
vbrenzy of his fiery passion—and he re- 
,ained awhile in a reflective mood. 

As they finished their repast and prepared 
rest for the night, the conversation of the 
wigands became more calm and regular; 
and Dugal, throwing off the abstracted mood 
ito which he had fallen, fancying he heard 
familiar names pronounced, crept still nearer. 
As he approached, a large twig snapped be- 
neath his feet—whereupon, one of the ban- 
jis started suddenly and exclaimed, 

“« Hist ?” 

“ Hist what—you d—d coward,” rejoined 
mother. ‘ You’re always histing and 
whistling. A fox can’t jump ora wolf bark. 
but the devil is pulling your coat+tail. Curse 
on your squeamish conscience ! ” 

“Til luck to the fox that made that crack- 
ling—for its nothing else. But old Bare 
ells such goblin stories about the snaky red 
skins, it makes the devil himself sqamish to 
hear em. If one would believe him, their 


‘every mana human tiger. 
‘men had failed repeatedly in their efforts to 


rifles are poking around from behind every | 


bush ; and since Rant’s brains fell so sudden- 
yout of the back part of his head—spite 
ue thickness of the skull—and Wolfy came 
hom@é*with his ear bored, and told such a 
scarefying yarn about that giant ghost of a 
big Ingin—to speak plain, it does make me 
feel a little fidgety to hear so much as the 
snap of a twig in the dark.” 

“Curse that Wolf—the genius of il] luck 
isin him,” muttered another. 

“He does us great service,”—growled the 
harsh voice of Hendrick. 

“The devil take his service,”—rejoined 
another. 

“VYes—yes—and him too—shortly—or he 
will have us all in the bargain, for his cursed 
rompanionship.”—-said a fourth speaker, 
setching himself out before the fire, 

“Good service, eh ?’’—continued one— 
“then that was a sweet morsel that the fierce 


dd dog took out of poor Barts’ throat—and | 


the riddling of Rants’ old head was a clever 
joke. Good service, eh, Captain ?’ 


“He saved our necks at the narrows?” | 


foared Hendrick, in a half angry mood. 
“Well—that’s all the better ”—rejoined 
ibe last speaker, lowering his tone—but when 


-eda ledge of rocks, 


or where did he ever form a plot~—pop a 
good shot, or gain a guinea? Though after 
all, he’s not so bad as ill luck would make; 
else we'd serve him the trick we served 
the old nigger, in less than no time. But ill 
or mill do what you will, all’s same to me. 
That Canteen this way, Ned. Too drunk to 
stir,eh? That canteen Bob, you old suck- 
er.” 

At this period of the dialogue, each, (with 
the exception of one who performed the part 
of a sentinel,) had stretched himself at full 
length, and with the aid of a canteen, one or 
two had already begun to snore lustily. 
‘The conversation changed and ended in a 
short time. ‘The sentinel stirred the fire— 
muffled his cloak round hin—adjusted his 
rifle by his side—and leaned composedly 
againsta tree. When Dugal taking advan- 
tage of his drowsines, retreated a short dis- 
tance and sat down on a log to pursue his 
reflections. 

Then for the first time, as he began to re- 
volve in his mind the means by which his 
sanguinary object was to be attained, did he 
fully estimate and appreciate the dangers 
and difficulties of his perilous undertaking, 
He knew not the number that composed the 
band, but it was without doubt large, and 
Large bodies of 


capture or destroy them ;—how then could 
he alone do it? Where could he seek assis- 
tance against a band of desperadoes the very 
name of which unchanged all the wild and 
visionary fancies of the superstitious and 
cowardly, and even congealed the blood in 
the veins of the boldest ? 

Pursuing these reflections he began to re- 
gret that he had changed purpose and spar- 
ed the life of the bandit chief. It was not 
yet too late to execute his first design. He 

zrasped his rifle and began to retrace his 
satis toward the spot—then suddenly halted ; 
and bending his head, pressed his hand upon 
his temples, and exclaimed in a low tone, 
but with much emphasis and earnestness,— 
‘“* Ves—yes—il is so,—it is even so.—Go thy 
ways!” When he left the spot and pene- 
trated deeper into the forest. 

The next evening the fiends crossed the 
river and entered the cave. 

Weeks after this, one gloomy evening, a 
tall portly form, muffled in a cloak, approach- 
a hundred miles from 
the river, in the interior of the now state of 
Mississippi, and taking from a crevice a bag 
of guineas, turned, and despite of a severe 
storm and the near approach of night, strode 
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hurriedly into the wilderness by the same path is none of the lean kine either. Thy money 
he came. The night came on, and its dark- sir! Dost thou hear? , 
ness was intense. The huge rain drops pat-. ‘“ What—shall fellow feed on fellow!” 
tered boisterously among the green boughs. ‘“ Why not,—fish eat fish ?” 
The old forest trees groaned—and their dry “But honor, friend—*“ honor amon- 
branches snapped we | fell attimes with the thieves!” : 
force of the strong wind, as it whistled ‘Honor fills no man’s purse, sir—a mouth 
among the tree tops. The lightning glim- full on’t isspoor food for starving chi). 
mered fitfully—the thunder reverberated dren.” 
among the rocks and hills of the wild region’ ‘“ Yes—yes friend—the money’s thine. 
—and the wolves answered witha savage ’Tis fairly won. "Tis thine. ‘Phou’rt every 
how! in the distance. But the stranger, as inch a man, and an honor to the profession, 
if reckless of the commotion of the elements Here take the bag from under my eleak ; ’t\s 
with the aid of a pocket lantern and com- well stuffed, too. Thou has’t the manhood 
pass, pursued his way with a firm step. to avenge the world’s abuses. How woulds, 
Suddenly a strong hand grasped his like to join a band of heroes—my brave fel. 
throat from behind—the next moment a low! What sayest, wilt join my band. | 
strong cord fell and tightened around his | warrant plenty of money and a brisk busi- 
breast and arms—the muzzle of a pistol rest- ness? What sayest ? 
ed against nis forehead, and avoice harsh “ Art in earnest stranger ?” 
and terrible which seemed the old primeval; “Hast never heard of Hendrick ?” 
forest to its center, and to whicha peal of, «“ Yes.” 
distant thunder seemed the echo, exclaimed,’ “ Well, Iam he.” 
“ Thy money or thy life!” ; What !—ho—yves ’tis so. 1] swear ’tis so! 
The cloked stranger struggled powerfully ; Happily met. Thy hand—old hardy. Cans 
but his arms were too firmly pinioned to his | forgive this usage. Out on the roughness of 
sides ; and he demanded in a tone even more the night, else I had known thee from de- 
harsh and discordant than that of his antag-' scription. Thy hand again, old captain. 
onist— -Canst forgive, old boy?” 
“Who art thou that dar’st to confront me: No soft words Bravo. Who does no 
for my money.” ‘wrong needs no forgiveness. Beside, | like 
“Ha!thou art more than others—more | this act—The courage to commit mistakes 
than flesh and blood ?—mayhap a devil, then. | is somewhat, friend ; and he who hazzards 
Ill or mill, all’s same to me. The money, | not gains not. Fortune favors the brave, 
man! the money! thundered the highway- | and first among her favors, count I the hour 
man.” ‘that makes us friends. Untie these eords 
“ One of my band—a traitor—an assumed ; my bullock. Here take this token from my 
voice.—Shame ! Shame! neck my friend—the pledge of Hendrick’s 
“ No infant prattle here !—zhy band! ha! } friendship. Unloose me friend.” 
ha! ha!—a cunning fox. But know old co-; Still holding a cocked pistol in his le‘ 
vey an old bear is not taken with such bait. | hand the robber with his right cut the cord 
_ aM money! | which bound the desperado. When, on the 
“Thou knowest not my name!” : instant, he grasped the hand of the stranger 
“ Thy name—bah !—its not the name I’m} with a cordial gripe, And after a short time 
after. What signifies whether it be Dick, ! of calm and deliberate conversation ; with 
Tom, or Harry—guineas be guineas, and | the assurance of Hendrick that his business 
a fig fora name without ’em. The money—} was urgent and would admit of no delay ;— 
man! both set off together toward the eave with 
* Tam a brigand!” rapid strides and late next evening, errived 
‘A poor business in these parts I trow ;! at and entered it. 
but betterin other parts. How long hast; As they entered,the stentorian voice of the 
been in this—my region, old hard head! chief, as he announced the arrival of a dis- 
“ Years!” tinguished guest, brought all that were pres- 
“ Well then, mayhap, thou hast a better} ent around him; and as they crept half in- 
claim to this region of the world than I, by } toxicated from the loathsome . recesses of the 
the rules o’ the law. But being as how I} cavern and glanced, by the pale light of the 
care as little for law as gospel, my residence ;|amp,on the monstrous proportions, rough 
of months shall stand good against thy mon- | clothing, and ugly and bepatehed counte- 
ey. A resolute man of a resolute business ; nance of the stranger, each instantly recogn'- 
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zed his claim toa high standing in the profes- Wolly Wolf, with holes through their heads, 


son; and upon the warm recommendation 
of their judicions chief, already regarded 
him as an old, tried comrade. 

The first night of the stranger’s arrival 
was celebrated with unusual hilarity, (if the 
orgies of such wretches may admit the 
erm.) An excellent supper was prepared 
by the female servant, and all sat down to 


. » | ry , 
the honor of the stranger. Wine flowed 
a Ses sie ee mh Sg ; . 
rapiousiy, Zonet aller fooet was drained 
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to ruest, and with stories, 
songs and games the night rolled on, unti! 
at length, becoming stupefied with the 
liquor and weary with the excitement, one 
byone, they had strecthed themselves out 
io combat, as usual,the horrid phantom of their 
fevered, half-intoxicated, and half-slumbering 
brains. 

About the middle of the next day, when 
arousing from deep sleep which his lone 
journey and the excitement of the night had 
brought on, the first object that attracted 
the eye of the stranger was the form of the 
servant, as she glided about the cave busied 
with her avocation. A closer glance at the 
haggard and care-worn lineaments of her 


,countenance, confirmed his first impression. 


She was one whom he had known before. 
He started with amazement; and was about. 
toclasp her in his arms. But bethinking 
himself of his situation, and the dreadful 
consequences which might ensue, he turned . 
quickly away ; resolved to be more cautious 
of discovery by her, lest his own and her 
life should be the forfeit. 

Some time passed, and he became gradu- ' 
ally assimilated to the manners and customs 
of the outlaws. His sullen moroseness of 
character anda very hideousness of counte- 
nance added to his influence over his com- 
panions ; and being second only to Hendrick ° 
himself in physical strength, in the use of 
the rifle and in enduring fatigue, he was 
looked upon with reverence by all. And of- | 
ten for his amusement, did they rehearse of | 
an evening, the particulars of some of the. 
most horrible of their fiendish adventures, 
until his very blood seemed to curdle in his 
veins his hand clasped instinctively the | 
hilt of stilletto. : 

One day asa considerable portion of the | 
band were assembled in the cave ; one of the 
bandits, who was celebrated for his reckless . 
daring, rushed in among them, and under | 
the excitement, proclaimed that he had again 
encountered the “ big Injun,” and that his 
'wo companions had encountered him for the | 
last time. Asserting that, though Telof and 
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might make an excellent supper for the 
wolves, they were poor things for an en- 
terprise, to say the least of it. 

At this sad intelligence, manya_ sullen 
curse went round. “ No—no”’—continued 
the excited bandit, “I'll face any thing but 
the “ big Injun ”—but him there’s no facing. 
There’s no telling where to find him, nor 
when to look for him. Of a sudden his ri- 
fle cracks and a man tumbles, and there’s no 
more about it, and I’m convinced old red- 
skin will give us all to the wolves in time. 
As for me, thank Mars, it was my good for- 
tune to be born with legs; and sucha race 
as they ran with each other, as the heavy 
strides of the “big Injan” came crashing on 
behind—was never before known in these 
parts. ‘To speak truth, the fellow’s full ten 
feet high ;—the length of his rifle—blessed 
be the saints—its the father of all guns! 
As to the papers, concerning the jail-bird 
and the niggers, they’re in Toff’s belt; and 


‘he who wants ’em—get’s ’em. I’m not 


disposed to attach so much importance to the 
Captain’s bits of papers as to pay old red- 
skin a second visit—no—no—not I.” 

«“ Silence coward!” exclaimed Hendrick. 
«“ The papers must be had! They must be 
had, or worse will come ofit. Besides, who 
can deny his comrades decent burial? and 
who will cower toa snaky red-skin, when a 
little caution and a good shot will end his 
mischief.” 

« Devil take the papers. 

“ A straw for the burial.’ 

“ They’re well where they are.” 

“It may be pleasant to be wel] buried, but 
it is not so to be shot at.” 

And similar expressions of disaffections 
were muttered among the group of tob- 
t 


? 


5 


ere 
= 


«The papers must be had! ”—reiterated 


~~ 


‘the chief in a loud, surly tone. ‘“ Say no 


more aboutit. I will go after them myself. 
Shame on such cowardice!” 

At this, the stranger strode out into the 
center of the cave and declared his willing- 
ness to be one of three to undertake the per- 
ilous enterprise. 

« Brave man,”—shouted Headrick. 

‘« And I will be the second,” said another, 


‘as he strode forward. 


+ And | the third,” rejoined another. 

When the necessary preparations were 
made, the trio set off in the direction descri- 
bed by the affrighted wretch who had so nar- 
rowly escaped. . 

Many a horrid tale enlivened the journey ; 
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stranger contract fearfully in an abstrac- 


ied mood. More than once did his loqua- 


cious comrades observe that his hand 
clutched powerfully the stock of the pistol 
while with salien brow and grating teeth he 


not unfrequently muttered the word “ ven- 


geance ” in an audible tone. But easily attri- 
buting these paroxysms of rage to a desire 


foftengeance on the “ big Injun” for his: 


outrages, little or no importance was attached 
to his unusual mannner, by his companions. 
The desperate struggle with the brave old 


dog was alluded to, and what they termed | 


‘the old nigger’s last jig ” was Iudicrously 
described as rehearsed by one of the party 
concerned in the butchery ; but neither of the 


fiends being acquainted with the particulars | 


of the massacre, left in the back ground of 
the description a vast field for an active and 
morbid imagination. “ Vengeance—Venge- 


ance!” shouted the stranger, in the midst. 
of the rehearsal of the old Negro’s mur-’ 


der. 


“ Hash !—yonu old tiger ”-—said one of his’ 
companions, “that old croaking voice of. 


yours will bring old red-skin at us, if he’s 
anywhere in the territory ! ” 
And they exchanged significant glances 


were re re - 


and often did the dark, heavy brow of the’ 
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ultaneously, and both with a shriek, tum)... 
forward upon the mangied bodies of tho, 
comrades—the food for wolves. 

“Here witness heaven, the day-dawn , 
vengeance,” exclaimed Dugal extending | 
emaciated and sinewy hands to heayoy 
“My wife—my children and my hap» 
home! Is it not justice? Come on 
wolves—devour this carrion. Hencefo, 
I’m your provider. Vengeance--Ven¢ eance! 
and seizing the papers the unfuriated mp 
left the spot and retraced his steps to 1 
cave. 

His story was brief, (for he was a man, 
few words,) and struck terror to the stoute: 
hearts among the desperate band. A hun. 
‘dred speculations occupied every mind, 
Each seemed to feel himself a doomed map. 
Five out of seventeen had within a shor: 
time failen by the mysterious Indian. Two 
others perished otherwise ; so that there now 
remained butten. Each fe!t the loss severe. 
ly and looked around upon the others with a 
-melancholy countenance. The account o: 
the last sad adventure concluded with Du- 
gal’s producing the papers and placing them 
‘on the table, with the assurance, that he 
} would never again show his profile in tha: 
‘part of the territory, on such another expe- 




























and whispered to each other that old Dave, | dition; as he was confident the rifle of the 
(as they called him,) had been a hard case}‘‘ big Injun” had more barrels than there 
in his time, and was becoming so fierce, that , were quills on the back of a porcupine ; ani 
even the scent of blood made him a little bet- | nothing was surer, than that if he was no! 
ter than a mad man. ;captured speedily they were all marke? 
They proceeded on more cautiously than ; men. 
before ; and after much search, discovered, “ True !—true !—true!” exclaimed every 
in the distance a large collection of wolves | man. 
and buzzards, contending savagely as they ; Ttisa business of life or death,” rejoined 
held a carnival over some dead carcasses.’ Hendrick. “{tisadesperate business—but 
Approaching and driving away the beasts and | it must be done. The “big Injun ” must 


birds of prey with some difficulty, they re-/ fall. At this rate our brave band will very 


nized the bodies of Telof and the Indian | soon dwindle down to nothing. Every man 
with their clothing stripped to shreds, and} must do his duty. The “ Injun” must die 
large quantities of flesh torn from their or the wolves gnaw our bones; there is no 
bones. The scalp of the white man up- alternative!” 
touched ; but the crown of the Indian’s head} “ ‘True—eaptain—true,—let to morrow be 
had evidently been chopped off with a toma- | the day,”ssaid Dugal. Let every man re- 
hawk and conveyed away. The stranger double his vigilance and courage, and with 
stooped to examine more closely the mutilated the step of a panther tread the wilderness un- 
features of the Indian—and rising, exclaimed | til the apportunity offer to riddle the head of 
vehemently—“ Yes—yes—it is he!—it js the miscreant!” i 
he !—Brave—brave—Kefanto! ” } Well said, old hardy—-so let it Be,” said 
“No—not Kefanto—’tis brave Wolla ) Hendrick. 
Woughen !” Said one of the others. Aye—aye—so let it be,” was reiterated by 
“The papers—the papers — quickly,” | all present. 
shouted the abstracted man, suddenly recol-) And accordingly, with unusual prepara- 
lecting hiraself. tion and precaution the brigands set out the 
Each of the brigands stooped forward to | next morning, and repaired in a body to the 
search for them. Two pistols cracked sim. {spot where their unfortunate comrades had 
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fallen. On approaching the fatal place, it 
appeared as though all the wolves and buz- 
-ards in the territory had assembled to a 
seneral banquet ; and the bodies were literal- 
iy devoured. The few scattered bones aad 
remnants of clothing that remained, were 
collected and buried. When each man, at 
the suggestion of Hendrick, set out alone, to 
rraverse the wilderness singly—trusting sole- 
'y to the stealthiness of his tread and “keen- 
ness of his eye to surprise the wary Indian. 

A few days after the separation, as Dugal 
was striding stealthily along in the forest 
..2 thoughtful mood, in the direction 

which he supposed one of the wretches to 
have taken, he was siartled by a rustling 
ound a short distance from him. Turning 
quickly round, he observed a rough looking 
visage, peering out on him from behind a 
tree 

“Ha! ha! ha! *—shouted the man, one of 
the band —“‘a great Injun hunter you—you 
old sarpent. You tread like an elephant— 
and seem as reckiess as a fool. I came with- 
in one of spilin’ your profile—oild boy.” 

“ Well—well—what matters that ? the nar- 
rowest of scapes is good as the best of ’em; 
and you know old Dave carries his own 
head on his own shoulders, at his own 
peril.” 


“True—and now I think on’, I’m glad | 


I’ve.a notion in et In the midst of his frightful dreams a 


my old scull that bears on business in hand.” . 
‘art the murderer of my wife—my children ! 


—heaven hath given thee inte my hand. 


've met you, old crony. 


“Let’s hear it, then,” growled Dugal,as 
they seated themselves on a log. 
“Now you see,”—continued the old blood- 


stained miscreant familiarly, with a saga- | 


cious look—* I’ve an inkiin’ that I’ve dis- 
kivered the secret 0’ all this mischief ;—and 
by the by, the cure on’t, too. You see it’s all 
about that black, sullen jade of an Injun 
gal, our Potose, what Wolley, poor ‘fellow, 
stole from a cabin up country afore he jined 
the band. Now you see, it don’t need 
but a minute’s 
“big Injun” what’s 


old skull—there wouldn't ha’ “ been nane 
0” 

“ That family was mine! and I'm the old 
bird !—Die wretch !”--thundered the voice 
of Dugal, as his pistol flashed on the old 
blood-stained tiger ; and his lifeless carcass 
tumbled backwards—food for the wolves and 
buzzards. 

A few days after this, another of the fiends 
clided stealthily along in the forest. Sud- 
denly a terrible harsh voice broke like thun- 
der upon his ear. Fiend—remember the 

‘nigger’s jig?” The shrill report of a rifle 
eneaed through the wilderness—followed 
by a piercing shrick, and then a heavy fall, 
and all was again silent. 


A short time after, one of the brigands, 
wearied with excessive toil, sat him down to 
restonalog by the margin of ariver. A 
shrill voice from behind shrieked, “ Those 
bodies—those bodies—those black, cinderized 
bodies!” The robber started to his feet, a 
rifle cracked, a plunge, a splash and a groan 


_ followed,—a stealthily step retreated into the 
darkest portion of the forest; and all was 


~~ 


still. 
A fierce bandit lay himself down to sleep 


‘of a night by the side of a moss-grown log. 


~~ 


He got “not up on the morning of the mor- 
row—nor the next—nor the next—and nev- 


voice exclaimed—* Fiend incarnate—thow 


} Descend to hell !” 


ene een 


thinkin’, to say, that this | 
pickin’ us off so like | 


blackberries, is the father o’the gal; and | 


the minit she’s set adrift, the danger’s over. 
Don’t you see? Wolly himself always 
skeery about it; 
*h ad the family "starminated. you 
ow ? 





and to spare | 
'ly ever to return. 


¢ 
? 


t the nub o’ the matter is—the | 


business warn’t half done, and I alwa ys | 


knowed it. They missed the o/d bird—yes, 
yes—they let the old he one scape; bad luck 
io’em. Now, if they’d only fixed him prop- 


etly in the time on’t—if they’d only jest | 
carved him the trick they sarved the old nig- | 
ser; or even made a nice little hole in his 


Ne ~ 


without a cause. 


When Dugal returned to the cave, he 
found, as he supposed, all that remained of 


the terrible band, with the exception of Hen- 


drick, who had not yet returned. They 

were but four in number ;—and, as the el 
had been very long and arduous, eech mani- 
fested considerable anxiety for the return of 
the others, and many were the conjectures to 
which their long delay gave occasion. One 
or twoof the number were sanguine that 
they were on the trail, and would soon fe- 
turn with the head of the “ big Injun” 

while the others were inclined to the opin- 
ion that some of them, at least, were not like- 
And one of them, to 
strengthen his opinion, asserted that he had 
heard the report of a rifle in a solitary place 
in the forest, and, though he repaired to the 
spot speedily, could discover no trace of 
the person who fired it. “And rifles” 

continued he, with an ominous shake of the 
head, “ are not apt to be fired in these parts 
Depend upon it! There's 
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mischief in’t. Hunt the Ingun—hunt the prisoner ina firm voice,—* this is but the 
winds! ” said he. poor body of Daugal—himself you murdered 
In the latter part of that night a pale,’ with his family—strike ! and finish the buy. 
emaciated and wounded man crept in atthe ness.” 
entrance of the cave and having awakened) “Yes, let’s slice him into pieces,’—ey. 
all but Dugal, related with much earnestness claimed a fierce monster raising his broad 
and solemnity, yet in a low,trembling voice; axe. 
the circumstance of his having been met in ‘* No—no—to end him thus would hp 
a lonely spot, and deliberately shot by old mercy. He needs a_ roasting — there's 
Dave. nothing so good for his disease asa _ warm 
At first his comrades would scarcely cred- ; bath.” 
it his assertion; but each particular of his, Let's wait for Hendrick and leave him to 
story seemed to verify its truth; and the his charge—he’!l 
suspicions of the wretches once aroused,’ “ Wait for Hendrick—eh,—does a man 
there was no end to their speculations. A , travel with a hole through his head,” screaw- 
thousand incidents and conjectures seemed | ed the wounded man. 
to rise up as by magic, and exculpate the, “ Strike—strike—you craven cowards!” 
suspected man. ‘The ominous words that; exclaimed Dugal. ‘God be merciful to, the 
thundered at the ears of the wounded wretch ' child of ‘Te-she-bu-rah! Kefanto—brave— 
immediately previous to the discharge of the brave—Kefanto !—live—live to redeem my 
rifle, rang in them still ; and were of a char-. yow!” ; 
acter to be regarded as almost anexplicitdec-! Atthis instant, the Indian maiden who 
laration that the act had been prompted by ; had been, hitherto, a mute and indifferent 
an insatiable desire for vengeance, for an old; witness of the scene—-started, gazed a mo- 
irreparable wrong. And this fact, together) ment on the countenance of the prisoner, 
with the mysterious death of his two com- and uitered a loud and piercing shriek. 
panions, but a short time previous ; his moody’ Curse the jade she loves the old bear yet 
unsocial and suspicious character— the —she pities him! There take that,”—said 
fact of being a stranger—the probability of; one, striking her roughly with his fist—* take 
his being connected with the designs of the ; that, and sing to your soup kettle and not to 
Indian—and the unusual and singular delay} us. The breakfast —the breakfast — you 
of so large a proportion of their number—._ screech-owl!” 
instantly flashed through the dark and! Ha! he talks of vows and Injuns. He 
gloomy mind of each, and carried it to in- and the “ big Injun” are no strangers. No 
stantaneous conviction of his guilt. They ‘—no—not they. I warrant a little fire and 
sprang to their feet. and rushing simulta-j other fixtures will bring it out of him. 
neously upon the still slumbering man, lite-! There’s nothing so good for sharpening the 
rally loaded him with fetters and chains, and; memory and limbering the tongue. No—no 
with the yells of demons, dragged him with | —nothing like it!” 
violence in to the center of the cave. '. « Aye—aye—toasted, roasted, or baked 
“ Aye—aye—you’re trapped at last old ti-' he must be, and that comfortably, to the re- 
ger”’—growled one of the robbers striking} membrance of Bare, Rant, Toff, Jake and 
him in the breast with his boot heel. | Wolly. But let's be civil about it. ‘Time’s 
“ There—take that by the way of remem-/ time and there’s nothing like it ;—~a good 
brance of the black old bodies you talk! thing needs a good time. The bird’s safe 
about,” muttered another, gashing his thigh’! —and we've plenty and to spare. Noth- 
with a cutlass. ‘ing so good asa good stomach for a nasty 
“ Here—let me finish him—I owe him a job! Give us the breakfast there—sweet- 
love tap—it’s my privilege,” halfshrieked the! heart ! ” 
wounded man, crawling toward him, with | And becoming less excited, after a few 
heinous visage, and a dagger clenched in his! moments of further conversation, t sf 
right hand. 
“ No—no—a decent death is too good for; fast table and ate as heartily as though noth- 
the hell-hound,—he must be burnt—skewer-} ing unusual had transpired. The means of 
ed—buried alive!” shouted another. torture by which the wretched prisoner was 
“ Ave! and that’s too good for him—d'ye ; to die was discussed and decided upon. A 
hear, old tiger? "—-said one, kicking him! hundred incidents tending to criminate him 
fiercely. | were related, and at the end of each a hun- 
 Strike—cowards—strike ! exclaimed the ; dred bitter imprecations uttered. The goblet 
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circled freely, and becoming heated with 
wine, they became gradually more boistrous, 
until their medly of savage menaces and 
horrid oaths, resembled the angry grow!s of 
infuriated tigers. Presently the excitement ’ 
began apparently to abate—the conversation | 
flagged; an unusual dizziness came ovep 
their brains, and each cursing the wine,@in- 
mindful of the other, bent his head forward | 
upon the table. Ina short time, as ifstrick- | 
on by the hand of heaven, all, almost at the , 
same moment, fell with a groan, prostrated | 
upon the stony floor. A shrill piercing war- 
whoop resounded through the recesses of the 
robber’s den ; and the next instant the young 
Indian maiden knelt by the side of the pris- 
oner, clasped him in her arms and exclaimed, 
« Dugal, friend of the poor Injun, Po-te-shu- 
rah knows the herbs of the forest. The 
Great Spirit ; he kill ’em! he kill ’em.” The ; 
scene which followed we will not attempt to 
describe. 

A few weeks after this, a singular scene : 
transpired in the wilderness of Kentucky. 

One bright afternoon a fierce looking . 
wretch, with a countenance deadly pale—a 
contracted brow and glassy and blood-shot : 
eyes, might have been seen lashed to a char- 
ved timber in the midst of a burnt cottage. 
A short distance from him stood a man in 
the plain, homely garb of a backwoodsman ; 
and by his side stood a young Indian girl. 
“Child,”said the emigrant ina vehementand 
impressive manner, pointing toward the ru- ' 
ins of the dwelling—there—there is the 
grave of my loved Elizabeth—my innocent : 
babes, your dear father, and the heart of Du-' 
gal; and there above them stands the heart- : 
less monster, by whose means they perished !” | 
The young girl swooned :—and a voice such 
as was never before heard in the wilds of the 
mighty West, exclaimed — “ Hendrick !— > 


- 


there was once a solemn midnight and in: 
that midnight a solemn vow!” The old, 
trusty rifle tuld its tales of other days to the | 


——s 


rocks and woods around the chosen home of , 
the emigrant, and the blood-reeking soul of 
the last of the merciless bandits is in the pres- , 
ence of its Maker. 

The oft repeated echo of the rifle, had: 
scarcelyadied away along the rocky margin of | 
the lak@P when a canoe propelled by the 
strong arm of a dusky warrior, shot like an: 
arrow across its placid bosom. The quick 
eye of Po-te-she-rah as she roused from her | 
trance, eaught the object. She sprang for- | 
ward, screamed “ Kefanto "—and the next 
instant the Indian lovers were clasped in’ 
each other's arms. 


—~ 


( 





“ Brother—why vou nocome before ? 


‘I rather pity him for what he wants. 


o 
~ 


77 
After the first moments of rapture were 
over, the young Indian warrior thrust his 
hand into his bosom—drew forth a _ scul]-élo- 
ven scalp, and holding itup by its tuft of 
black. matted hair, exclaimed: * See! me 
have him! me have him!” ‘Then turning 
to Dugal, he addressed him earnestly, 
’ Why 
me wail for yeu long! Why you no come 
back and dry de cheek of de white squaw 
and tree little pappoose? Umph! you no 
see em gin! ‘They gene far off, wid white 
trapper, to de nest of de big sun!—to de 
hunting ground of de white man! Umph! 


/me sorry !—very sorry !—you no see dem 


gin!” 

~ Such of the booty of the banditti as was dis- 
covered, fell into the hands of the proper du- 
thorities and was transferred from them to the 
injured parties. A liberal reward was for- 


‘ced upon Dugal ;—with which he purchased 
a beautifal tract of country higher up on the 


Ohio—reared a comfortable mansion—and 
returning again with his family from Virgin- 
ia, whither they had gone, and with his de- 
voted Elizabeth and her smiling children— 
the faithful Kefanto and his amiable wife, 


, Po-te-shu-rah—together with his venerable 


friend, her father,—(all mutual benefactors,) 
—lived many a happy year 
And long wasthe name of Timothy Du- 


‘gal, the exterminator of the brigands, spoken 


with profoumd veneration, and heart-felt 
gratitude, by the hardy and stout-hearted em- 


igrant to the Great Western Valley. 


os ee 


A RICH WORLDLING., 

How apt many are, at the sight of a rich world- 
ling, to envy him for what he hath ; but for my part, 
He hath a tal- 
ent, but it wants improvement ; he hath a lamp, 


’ but it wants oil ; he hath a soul, but it wants grace ; 


he hath the star, but he wants the sun ; he hath the 
creature, but he wants the Creator ; in his life he 


‘ doth but float upon a torrent of vanity, which emp- 


ties itself into an ocean of vexations ; and after death, 


' then take this unprofitable servant, and cast him in 


misery. Where now is the object of your envy? It 
is not his silver that now will anchor him, nor his 
gold vhat shall land him, nor his friends that can 


comfort him ; therefore, if he be worth the envying, 


who is worth the pitying? Lord! rather make me 


poor with a good heart, than rich with a bad con- 
science. 


_— —-- ee - 


There is a volume contained in a few words of 
Shakspeare, when he says, ‘‘ Drunkenness is an 
egg from which all vice may be hatched.” 
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WILT THOU LOVE HER STITT. | forgets (std time its selfishness, and ditch, n 
. ; 


) the universal joy, lending another voice to the 
| swelling song, while the rippling stream, the bab. 
' bling brook, and the gushing fountain, now unfet. 
_ tered of their icy chains, all join in one loud har. 
_ monious chorus, in praise of Spring. 


* | will have her still, : : . ‘ 
With right eocd will)” We each season yields its own peculiar pleas. 
Thou wilt have her still? then her, cherished one, ures, and we, ever changing in our feelings, we}. 
To thy sheltering arms we give. _ come with renewed interest the advancing summe, 


Wilt thou love her still, when changeful eves _ months, bringing in their train fresh joys to witch 
Have grown dim with sorrow’s rain; . the senses. 
When the bosom that beats against thine own, Te : , 
Throbs slow with the weight of pain; . ‘The summer, the radiant summer’s the fairest 
When her silvery laugh rings ont no more, For green woods and mountains, for meadows and 
And vanished her youthful charms ? bowers, 
° “ With free good will, For waters and fruits, and for flowers the rarest, 
I shall love her still!” And for bright shining butterflies. lovely as flowers.” 
Thou wilt love her still? then our dearest one Mary Howrrr. 
We give to thy loving arms. 


Wilt thou love her still, when the suany curls 
That o'er her bosom flow, 

Will be laced with the silver threads of age, 
And her step falls sad and low ? 

Will thou love her still when the Summer smiles 
On her lips no longer live ? 


~~ 


The nodding corn, and waving grass, together 

, with the ruddy ripening fruits, attest the matura- 

“tive strength of the Summer’s sun. Yonder wood, 

with its covering of green, invites the wanderer 

to rest awhile and view the landscape. The rush 

- of waters mingles with the sighing of the breeze, 

as it sweeps through the leafy boughs. Each tree 

stands clad in its own peculiar livery. The dark, 

dingy brown blends beautifally with brighter hues, 

/ while trunk and branches are twined with the 

No longer to meet their approving looks, clinging ivy, the red leafed vine, or woodbine wild, 
F PO Pocmngs Joyce. ay! penny ' that loves to hang on barren boughs remote 


And promise to love her well. 
“| will love hér still, ' ’ . 
With right good will.” It is approaching the quiet sunset hour, and the 


Thou wilt love her still? then with peaceful trust | lowing of the herd, as they wind homeward on the 

earner np semees Yael: - hills, fails gently on the ear, together with the 
hum of bright winged insects, as they float upward 
and onward, tempting some luckless young rogue 
_toa fruitless chase. Weturn to gaze upon the 
richly cultivated fields. The bonny corn waves 
_ its silky hair, and grain of every species meets tlie 
‘eye—some just peeping from the ground, ethers 
| proudly erect: Fruit trees of various kinds bend 
| beneath their weighty loads, and the cowslip, and 
golden buttercups, are thickly woven with the 


THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR. ‘sweet scented clover, whose fresh perfume is 


“The Spring, as she passes along, } widely circulated through the soft warm air.— 
With her eye of light and her lip of song.’’ 


W. G. CLARK: On every side, around, abroad, we hail tokens of 
plenty. Can the heart then fail to be thankful, as 
it views,these bounteous gifts ? 
With a lingering farewell to joyous Summer, we 
;go to meet with subdued greetings, the coming 
season, more sombre in its hue, ri 


Remember, no grief has she ever known, 
Her spirit is light and free ; 
None other, with falterless step, has prest 
Its innermost shades but thee ! 
Then wilt thou love her still, when the thoughts of youth 
In her blushing bloom depart ? 
“ Through good and ill, 
I will love her still ! ” 
Thou wilt love her still? then our darling take 
To the joy of thy noble heart! 


~~. 


Remember for thee does she smiling leave - 
The friends of her early days— 


oe — 


“ Her wreath of flowery perfume.” 


PP 


When her father is dead, and the emerald sod 
Lies soft on her mother’s breast ; 
When her brother’s voice is no longer heard 
And her sister’s hushed to rest— 
Wilt love her still ? For to shee she looks, 
Her star on life’s troubled sea? 
Through good and ili 
and ill!” 
With the ae. vow on her youthful lip, 
Then we give our child to thee! 


~~. 


Re 





Thus hail we gentle Spring ! whose approach is ‘ 
joyously heralded by the opening bud and the ver- 
dant leaf ; while bathed in the tempered warmth 
of her genial skies, Nature gladly awakens from 
the death-like sleep stern Winter’s hand hath cast 
upon its loveliness, and echoes anew the melody : 
of the feathered warblers who chant a ceaseless 
song of praise, while flowers of every hue and ; 
form spring forth into existence, writing with; Listen! ’tis the sound of the merry reapers’ 
noiseless hand o’er hill and dale sweet lessons of ; song that greets the ear; while they bind the 
celestial truth. Under such benign influences, ‘ bearded wheat in sheaves, they fill the air with 
even poor humanity shakes off its slothful covering, ‘ notes of joy. Youthful voices, too, ring out shouts 


“* When Autumn chills the foliage, and sheds 

O’er the piled leaves, among the evergreens, 

All colors and al] tints to grace the scene. 
Rervus Dawes. 
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of mirth and glee. A band of glad young crea- | 
wwres have found rich clusters of brown nuts, and 
many an eager eye is turned to the spot where 
the prize hangs so temptingly to view. They are 
truly happy ; what care they for the rich man’s 
sores? The Lord of the Harvest has bestowed 
treasures of earth and air for the poor, and they 
are free to shout and sing, with the broad expanse 
of Heaven fora canopy, and the golden suna 
light more splendid, far, than aught that man can 
frame. But the vintage of nature is over, the 
ripened grain has fallen beneath the stroke of the 
sickle ; vegetation has ceased her work, and the 
frosty hand of old Father Time has already touch- | 
ed the once bright foliage, changing its living 
green to a multitude of tints, some grey, some sad 
of hue. The caroling of birds no longer greets ' 
the ear—they have flown to their winter houses, 
and the whistling wind alone sends forth Mohan 
melodies chanting a requiem for the bright winged 
months that have flown away. We search in vain 
for flowers—those fairy messengers, they have ful- 
filled their mission of love, have shed abroad sweet 
fragrance, have gladdened the weary-eyed, and 
now have sunk to rest until genial skies and a 
warmer embrace call them again from their rest- 
ing-place. 

‘Winter, shod with fleecy snow, 

Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 

Lest he should wake the spring below.” 

B. CoRN WALL. 
Stern Winter enters with unbending aspect. As | 

ifto assert his supreme sway, he sweeps with re- | 
lentless hand over hill, and dale, and mounsain, and 
lake, crushing beneath his iron tread the scanty ' 
remnants of warmer skies, and spreads his shroud | 


CALE LYMAN’S COON STORY. 

Cale cailed upon us the other day to express his 
astonishment that Porter, of New York “Spirit of 
the Times,’’ should award to us * that hat’’ for his 
wonderful ‘‘ snake story,’’ which appeared in the 
Chronicle some time ago. He stil] persists that it 
is true, and says he has witnessed even more mar- 
velous things in his day. 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, taking a fresh quid of the weed, 
‘*p’r’aps as how you’ve never been to Cotahoula—if 
so, you aredecidedly green ; why the Kilkenny cats 
ain’t no ecend tothem. May I bust my biler an blow 
up, the next trip of the cars, ifit ain’t true. That ere 
parish is all fenced in with allergaters, and the coons! 
they are so thick that they’ve driven off the inhab- 
itants, an cultivate the land by diggin up the groud 
an plantin turtle eggs. You may laugh but ask Jim 
Stokes. Meand Jim was explorin over thar one 
day, hunting coons, Jim was in favor of takin all the 
game he could get’ sayin, ‘a bar or painter were as 
good as a coon ;’ but I told him it was unsportsman- 
like, ‘kase,’ says I, ‘if you goa cattin, goa cattin, 
and if you go a coonin, why goa coonin.’ So Jim 
said, that considerin it were a leetle unsportsman- 
like, an as how he had no more nor three pound of 


ammunition, we wouldn’t waste it! We hadn't 


more’n stopped talkin, and turned round to march, 
when Jim seed me stop,and lookin where I looked he 
axed me whatI seed. Says,‘ Jim, do you see 
that ere log?’ Jim looked full a minit without 
winkin or sayin a word. I spoke fust ; says I, ‘ Jim 
there’s something in that log, it moves,’ and sure 
enough it did—but what astonished us was, it didn’t 
roll over, but kept sorter swellin an expandin, and 
then recedin, just for all the world like it was alive. 


ee ~ 


of white o’er nature’s brightest scenes. Earth’s , ‘Cale,’ Jim spoke at last, ‘you’re right, there’s 
gems lie buried by the might of his spell. We somethin in that log,’ an he walked up ta it without 
listen in vain for the meledies of wood and brake. ; sayin another word. We commenced examinin it 
Even the rippling of the rivulet is hushed, and the | all over,but couldn’t find but one hole about as big 
pone rae 7 er a Ho ak See cas ; as . — probe he, Pao ro he ere 
to ask whether they have flown, but echo only : powder here.’ I fotched the powder to Jim, knowing 
answers back a roundelay of death. As though to} what he ment, anhe pored about a pound inte the 
compensate for the decay of all that is bright and ; hole and sot a slow match to it, an run an hid behind 
beautiful—Winter bestuds his funeral pall with ; a tree to see the fun. It wasn’t long afore we heard 
gems more pure and bright than all Golconda’s the awfulest explosion I ever heerd, an such a scat- 
boasted mines can yield. The leafless tree is | terin and screechin as followed were enough to scare 
gemmed with a net-work of silvery hue, while ; Davy Crockett himself. ‘There were a big painter fell 
every withered stump — stone is encrusted § out of a tree close where Jim and me wus standin, 


with diamonds rich and rare. Home, too, has | what was killed dead by a piece of the log, and we 


gained an additional charm by cold Winter’s com-: could hear a great many wounded ones all around 
ing ; we gather closely round its bright fireside, { us. After the smoke had cleared away a little, Jim 
and as we listen to the piercing storm and pelting / proposed that we should examine the log, so we star-. 
hail, we feel, or ought to feel, warm love for all; ted towards it, but found the way was blocked up 
mankind, and unutterable gratitude to the mighty ' with dead coons. We did make out to see over by 
God who gives both Summer and Winter, Spring-; climbin’ a saplin’ and lettin’ it bend so that we could 
time and Harvest. 


L. F. A. | stand on the heap, but there warn’t a live coon to be 
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‘The log war bu’sted clean open, which war 
holler, and then we knowd what made it move. 
didn’t want any wore game, so I proposed to Jim to 
divide the coons and go home; but Jim said it wa’n’t 
no use countin’; we'd take a couple o’ hundred and 


seea. 


tall coonin’ for one day, 
some, and Capt. Scott’s coon story war some, but 
them war ricTion ! 


WHEN SOFT AND SLOW. 


BY LIEUT. A. T. LES, U. S. A. 


Written on the march from Matamoras to Camargo. 


When soft and low—when soft and low, 

Over the prairies the west winds blow, 

I love my heart, and it flies to thee, 

O'er a thousand miles of land aud sea ; 

Noftly it steals to thy place of rest, 

To dwell till dawn on thy saowy breast, 

And steal from thine eye the dream-wrought tear, 
To moisten mine while I slumber here. 





If a sorrow Creeps to my heart by day y 
To darken its bright hopes far away, 

The scenes of home that my dreams adorn, 
Bring gladness back to the dawn of morn. 
Then hail the sun at the bugle’s clang, 

And fling myself on the dark mustang, 

With a heart as light aud a joy as wild 

As the leaping footofthe mountain child. 





I’ve a * prinaeeen jewel—far away-— 

Though ! cannot recall its look to-day— 

I know that its eyes like Mary's are, 

When she wears the look that she used to wear; 
And | love that child in my midnight dreams, 

For the mother’s blood that through it streams. 
(iod spare that heart! that it long may throw 
Hope's buds on mine when the west winds blow, 


——-—- _ 





CHRISTIANITY ABOVE CoNTROVERSY.— 


of man but to the safety and prosperity of hu- 
man society, rejoice that in its revelations and 


controversy, and stands on universal acknowl- 


edgement. While many things about it are dis- 
puted, or are dark, they still clearly see the foun- 


sacred structure rising upto the heavens. ‘They 
wish its general principles, and all its great truths, 


do not value Christianity, nor believe in its impor- 
tance to society or individuals, cavil about sects | 


shallow and so often refuted objections founded on al- 





— 


_. * Love worketh no ill to his neighbor,” there- 
fore, children, when you are about to injure any 


mequgultntinamnees sant 
~~» ng hs. 
Pies sa da 


cS t 





We. 


leave the reston the ground. Now [ call this purty | 
That ’ere snake story war 


Those who really value Christianity, and believe | 
in its importance, not only to the spiritual welfare | 


dation, and its main pillars ; and they behold in it a , 
to le spread over the whole earth. But those who 


and schisms, and ring monotonous changes upon the { any of ’em !’ 


leged variety of discordant creeds and clashing doc- | 


trines.— Hon. Daniel Webster. 
| grave there is no hope of knowledge, wisdom, nor 


redemption for man. 


MOUNTMIN GEM. 


“2-1 _—~ “~- “«< Dn me 


Ona recent Sunday, while seated in charch, oy, 
eye fell upon a gentleman in one of the body pews 
who at intervals impatiestly brushed what he ey). 
dently considered a fly from the side of his he, 
which, however,was but his dickey string that, stic{,. 
ing up behind his ear, troubled him excessively. J} i, 
repeated his efforts to rid himself of the vexatioy. 
animal a number of times ; he made a desperate q:. 
‘tempt to catch it, and snatching hold of the string, 

brought it, dicky and all, 

The sheepish glance which he cast around upon th. 
_ congregation, as he jammed it into his pocket, stirred 
/up our risibilities beyond all control, and we assure 

tive reader we lost the entire benefit of that forenvon’, 
"sermon. 


right before his eves 


Some years ago, Roger M. 
‘Smith, of Connecticut, 


Sherman and Perry 
were opposed to each othe: 
as advocates in an important case before a Court of 
Justice. Smith opened the case with a violent and 
foolish tirade agianst Sherman’s political character. 
| Sherman rose very composedly, and remarked, «| 

‘shal! not discuss polities with Mr. Smith before this 
‘court, but Iam perfectly willing to argue questions 
' of law, to chop-logic, or even to split hairs witn 
 him.”? 


‘Split that, then,’ said Smith, at the same time _ 


pulling a short, bristly hair from his own head, and 
_ handing it over towards Sherman. 

**May it please the honorable Court,’’ retorted 
Sherman, ‘‘I didn’t say brisiles.’’ 





A Sav ConpiT10Nn.—No sympathy could alle- 
viate those swelling emotions with which we first 
- review the scenes of our youth, when the tides 


ee es on 


‘ of human prosperiety have turned against us, and 
we feel that we know not when the dark cloud 
) which shadows the current of our existence, shal! 
) 


: } passaway. The period of our careless childhood | 
teachings there is so much which mounts above , 


/ is recalled by the images by which its joys were 
enhanced, and sorrows, once deemed endurable, 


) 

u 

; become anguish in the contrast. 
mes 

| 





Why are the pimples on a drunkard’s face like 
the engravings in a London newspaper ? 
Because they are illustrations of Punch. 





An old lady hearing somebody say * the mails 
; are very irregular, said, 


‘It was just so in my ung days—no trusting 





Lire is the time to seek and get wisdom, for 
, the night cometh when no man can work ! In the 





Minp is that mysterious link which connects 


‘ one, stop and think that it is not love that does it. ’ man with his Creator. 





pire 





LINES, 


Time’s rapid wheels have brought the day 

. That you, from us, for life, must part,— 

Leave mother’s smiles, fond sisters’ play, 
And yield to one thy hand and and heart. 


This may you do without a teaz, 

Nor feel your heart with doubts oppressed 
But firmly stand, be of good cheer, 

As nuptial ties are for the best. 


th. May you be wise in early life, 
Strive to secure his constant love, 
Shun every path that leads to strife, 
Take pattern by the harmless dove 


Much doth depend upon the bride, 
To keep the husband mild and true: 
Try Keep storms from ships, with ease they glide, 
Mer Their voyages safely they pursue. 


Thousands of wives do this day mourn— 
Are left in want and sore distress— 

t. Because they used deceit and scorn, 

‘I Their consorts fled to seek redress. 


if men cannot at home find peace, 

But constant threats and bitter scowls, 
They often vainly seek release 

In taking draughts from poisonous bowls. 


When, if the wife had always tried 

To soothe his woes with friendly smiles, 
He would from choice at home reside, 
‘ And keep himself from error’s wiles 


Much to the husband might be said, 
How to protect and soothe the mind, 
Submit, in part, although the head 
Rule in pure love, with laws most kind 


Consider well the weaker frame. 
How sickness oft makes wives repine, 
Their faults forget, though much to blame, 
° Your wounded feelings oft confine. 


Check the first word that would create 
Wry feelings ineach other’s breasts ; 
Far better stop, for when too late 
With ease they cannot be suppressed 


I have no property to give, 
N or for myself and heirs at home, 
Riches you’l! not from me receive, 
At present nor in time to come. 


But if you'll grant for this a place, 
Consider well what it contains, 

Place it before your dressing-glass, 
You may receive importnnt gains. 


Ah ! happiness weseldom find, 
In stores of wealth with discontent, 
Sweet union doth enrich the mind, 
With stores which never can be spent 


Orange, Vi., 1546, 





uyessed to a daughter on the day of her marriage. 
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VIRTUE REWARDED. 


** You are too parsimonious, Henry,’’ said Mr. 
D. to one of his clerks as they were together in 
the counting room one morning; ‘* give me leave 
to say you do not dress sufficiently genteel to ap- 
pear asa clerk in a fashionable store.’’ Henry's 
face was suflused with a deep blush and in spite of 
his effurts to suppress it, a tear trembled or his 
manly cheek. ‘* Did I not know that your salary 
was suflicient to provide more genteel habili- 
ments,’’ continued Mr. D. “* I would increase it.’’ 

** My salary is sufficient, amply sufficient, sir,’’ 
replied Henry, ina voice choked with emotion ; 
but with that proud independence of feeling which 
poverty had not been able to divest him—his em- 
ployer noticed his agitation and immediately 
changed the subject. 

Mr. D. was a man of immense wealth and am- 
ple benevolence—he was a widower and had but 
one chiid, a daughter who was the support of his 
declining years. She was not as beautiful as an 
angel, or as perfect as Venus; but the goodness, 
the innocence, the intelligence of hcr countenante 
and you had but to become acquainted with, to 
admire, to love her. Such was Caroline Delaney 
when Henry first became acquainted with her. 
No wonder that he soon worshipped at her shrine; 
no wonder that he soon loved her with a deep and 
devoted affection ; and, reader, had you known 
him, you would not have wondered that love was 
soon returned, for their souls were congenial, 
cast in virtue’s purest mould. Henry was the very 
soul of honor, and although he perceived with 
pleasure that he was not indifferent to Caroline, 
still felt that he must conquer the pagsion that 
warmed his bosom. ‘*!I must not endeavor to win 
her young and artless heart,’ theught he. I’m 
pennyless, and cannot expect that her father 
would ever consent to our union—he has ever 
treated me with kindness and! will not be @ : 
grateful.’? Thos he reasoned ; thus he heroica 
endeavored to subdue what he considered an ill- 
fated passion. Caroline had many suitors and 
some who were fully worthy of her; bat she re- 
fused all their overtures with a decisive firmness. 
Her father wondered at her condact, yet would not 
thwart her inclinations. He was in the decline of 
life, and wished to see her happily settled ere he 
quitted the stage of existence. It was not long 
ere he suspected that young Henry was the cause 
of her indifference to others ; the evident pleasure 
she took in hearing him praised; the blush that 
overspread their cheeks whenever their eyes met, 


, all served to convince the old gentleman, who had 


not forgotten. that he a” 40 young himself—~ 
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that they felt more than common interest in each 
other’s welfare. He forebore making any re- 
marks on the subject, but was not so displeased as 
the pennyless Henry would have imagined. 

Henry had now been about one year in his em- 


ploy. Mr. D. knew nothing of bis family, but his | 


strict integrity, his irreproachable morals, his 
pleasing manner, all conspired to make him esteem 


him highly. He was proud of Henry, and wished | 


him to appear in dress as well as any one. He 
had often wondered at the scantiness of his ward- 
robe, for though he dressed with the most scru- 


pulous regard to neatness, his clothes were almost 


threadbare. Mr. D. did not think that this pro- 
ceeded from a niggardly disposition, and he deter- 
mined to broach the subject, and if possible as- 


certain the cause. This he did in the manner. 
tears ran down his cheeks. 
Soon after this conversation took place, Mr. D. | 


above related. 


left home on busines. As he was returning, and 
riding through a beautiful little village, he alight-_ 
od at the door af a cottage and requested a drink. | 

mistress, with an ease and politeness which | 
cénvinced him she had not always been the kum-. 
ble cottager, invited him to enter. He anoented: 
the invitation, and here a scene of poverty and. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


a 


‘** No, sir, he is clerk for a merchant jy Nes 
York.’ 

‘*Clerk for a merchant in New York : 
what is your son’s name ? ”’ 

‘Henry W sf? 

** Henry W———! ’’ reiterated Mr. D., «, 
he is my clerk : I left him at my house not aq | 





‘night since,”’ 


Here followed a succession of inquiries y 
evinced an anxiety and solicitude that none by , 
mother can feel ; to all of which, Mr. D. replied 


satisfactorily. 


**You know our Henry ?’’ said the old man, 
raising his head from his staff, ‘* well, sir, tie, 
you know as worthy alad as ever lived ; (jog 


‘bless him for the goodness to his poor old grang. 


father,’’ he added, in a tremulous voice, while the 
** He is a worthy fellow, to be sure, said Mr, D 
_rising and placing a well filled purse into the hands 
of the old man, *‘ he is a worthy fellow, and sha\) 
, not want for friends.”’ 
** Noble boy,’’ said he mentally, as he was + 
, ing leisurely along, ruminating on his late inte; 
view ; **noble boy, he shall not want for wear) 


, to enable bim to distribute happines. I believe he 
neatness presented itself, such as he never had 


loves my girl, and if he does he shali have her a 


before witnessed. The furniture consisted of noth- | ; my property into the bargain.”’ 


ing more than was absolutely necessary, was so. 
exquisitely clean it gave charms to poverty, and | 
cast an air of comfort all around. A venerable | 
looking old man who had not seemed to notice 
Mr. D., sat leaning on hig stati, his clothes were 
clean and whole, but so patchedty 
scarcely told which wes the original piece. 

** This is your father, I presume,’’ said Mr. D. 
addressing the mistress of the house. 

** It is, sir.’’ 

** He seoms to be quite aged.”’ 

He is in his eighty-third year; and has sur-’ 
vived all his children excepting myself, 

** You have seen better days? ”’ 

“*T have ; my husband was wealthy—but false 
friends ruined him ; he endorsed notes toa great 
amount, which stripped us of nearly all our prop-. 
erty, and one misfortune followed another, until 


| 
; 


my children soon followed him.”” 
** Have you any remaining children?” 
**[ have one whe is my only support. My health | 


is so feeble that I cannot do much and my father 


being blind needs great attention. My son con-| 
ceals from my knowledge the amount of his salary 
but I am convinced be sends me nearly all, if not 
the whele of it.”’ 

** Then he is not at home with you?” 


Filled with this project, and determined if pos. 
sible to ascertain the true spirit of their feelings 
towards each other, he entered the breakfast room 
the morning after his arrival at home. ‘So Heo. 


,ty is about to leave us and go to England to ty 
iid have | his fortune,’’ he carelessly obsei ved. 


** Henry about to leave us!” dropping the work 
she held in her hands, said Caroline, ** about to 
leave us and go to England,’’ she added in a tone 
which evinced the greatest interest. 

‘© To be sure, and what if he is, child? ”’ 

** Nothing, sir, nothing, only Ithought we should 


: be rather lonesome,’’ she replied, turning away to 
: hide the tears she could not suppress. 


‘*Tell me Caroline,’’ said Mr. C., tenderly em- 


' ; 
; bracing her, **tell me do you love Henry? you 


know I wish your happiness, my child. I have ever 


treated you with kindness, and you have never hid 
we were reduced to complete poverty. My hus-. 
band did not long survive his losses, and two of 


any thing from your father until now.”’ 

** Neither will I now,’’ she replied, hiding her 
| face i in his bosom. “Edo most sincerely esteem 
> him ; but do not. tell him so for worlds, for he ne- 
ver said it was returned.” 

**T will soon find that out, and without telling 
him too,’” replied the father leaving the room. 

** Henry,”’ said he, as he entered the counting 


‘house, ‘‘you expect to visit the country shortly 
/ do you not? 


* Yes, sir, in about four weeks.’” 
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«ffit will not be too inconvenient,’’ rejoined 
Mr. D., “I should like to have you defer it a 
week or two longer.”’ 

«[t will be no inconvenience, sir; and if it will 
oblige you, I will wait with pleasure.”’ 

«Jt will certainly oblige me, for Caroline is to 
be married in about five weeks andI would not 
miss having you attend the wedding.’”’ 

“Caroline to be married, sir!’ 
starting, asif by an electrical shoek. 
to be married ! is it possible ? 

** To be sure it is, but what is there wonderful 
in that ?”’ 

“Nothing, sir, it is rather sudden, rather unex- 
pected, that’s all.’ 

“It is rather sudden, to be sure,”’ replied Mr. 
D., but I aman old man and wish to see her 
have a protector’; and as the man of ber choice is 
well worthy of her, I see no use in Waiting any 
longer, and am very glad you can stay to the wed- 


ding.” 
“IT cannot, sir, indeed I cannot,’ replied Hen- 


ry, forgetting what he had previously said. 
“You cannot,’’ rejoined Mr. D., ** why you 
just said you would.’”’ 
“Yes, sir, but business requires my presence in 
country, and I must go.”’ 


said Henry 
** Caroline 


‘? 


venience, that you would wait with pleasure-’’ 


st; 
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“| know it all,”’ said Mr. D., interupting*hims 
‘““T know the reason of your parsimomy, as it is 
called, and honor you fer it, it wes that which 
first put it into my head to give you Caroline, so 
she shall be yours, and God bless you both ! *’ 

Shortly afterthis conversation, Henry avowed 
his love to Caroline, soliciting her hand, and it is 
needless to say that he did not solicit in vain. Car- 
oline would have deferred their union uatil the 
succeeding spring, but her father was 
He supposed he would own one falsehood he said, 
and they would willingly have him ehoulder two ; 
but it was too much and he would not endure it. 
He had told Henry that she was going to be mar- 
ried in five weeks, and he would not forfeit his 
word ; but perhaps added he, apparently recalling 
himself, and returning to Menry, perhaps we shall 
have to defer it after all, for you have important 
business in the country about that time.’’ 

‘* Be merciful, sir,’’ said Henry smiling’ ‘‘I did 
not wish to be witness to the sacrifice of my own 


inexorable. 


happiness.’’ 

‘*T am merciful ’’ replied the old gentleman ; 
‘‘ and forthat reason would not wish te put you to 
the inconvenience of staying. Yeu said that you 
would oblige me but you could not, indeed Fou 


} could not.’ 


© «But you said it would put you to no incon- | 


“Command me in any thing else, sir, but in this | 


respect I cannot oblige you,’’ said Henry, rising 
and walking the floor in rapid strides. 

Poor fellow, he had thought his passion sub- 
dued ; but when he saw that Caroline was so 
soon, 80 irrecoverably to become another’s, the 
latent spark burst forth into an unextinguishable 


Oe 


, 
‘ 


flame ; and he found it in vain to conceal his emo- | 


tion. 


; 


The old gentleman regarded him with a look of | 


earnestness—‘‘ Now Henry,’’ said he, ‘tell me 
frankly, do not you love my gir]? ”’ 

“I will be candid with you sir,’’ replied Hen- 
ty, conscious that this agitation had betrayed him, 
‘had I the. fortune such as she merits, as you 


‘ 
t 
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’ 


** You have been yourg sir,’’ said Henry. 

‘““I] know it,’’ replied he laughing heartily, 
‘but Lam afraid too many of us old folks forget 
it, however, if you can postpone your journey, I 
suppose we must have a wedding.”’ 

We have only to add that the friends of Henry 
were sent for, and that blest with the filial love 
of Henry and Caroline, the old people passed the 
resi of their days in peace and happiness 


-__— — 


No young man can hope to rise in society, or act 
worthily his part in life, without a fair moral char- 
acter. The basis of such a character says Neal 
is virtuous fixed principle ; or a deep fixed sense 
of moral obligation sustained and invigorated by 
the love of God. The youth who posesses such a 


sir, have a right tg expect, I should think myself character can be trusted. Integrity, truth, be- 


the happiest of men, could I gain her Jove.’’ 

‘Then she is yours,’’ cried the delighted old 
man. ‘*Say nota word about property my boy, 
true worth is better than riches ; I was only trying 
you Henry, and Caroline will never be married to 
any other than yourself.”’ 

The transition from despair to happiness was 
great. Forfa moment Henry remained silent, but 
his look spoke volumes. At Jast 
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nevolence, justice, are not to him words without 
meaning ? he knows and feels their sacred import 
and aims in the tenor of bis life to exemplify the 
virtues they express. Such aman has decision of 
character ; he knows and feels their sacred import, 
and aims in the tenor of his life to exemplify the 
virtues they express. Such a man has indepen- 


‘dence of character ; he thinks and acte for himself 


and is not to be made a tool of to serve the pur- 


*“*I scorn to deceive you, sir,’’ said he, “‘I am ' pose of party. Such a man has true worth of 
poorer than what you suppose—-I have a mother | character ; and his life is a blessing to himself, to 


end @ grandmother who are—- 


* 


his family, and to the world. 
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ney 7 * t00 glaring bewilders the vision it was to illumine. 
_‘Like.a boy in a toy shop, a young lady ina fancy 
> qtore,.0F & miser sent to choose between. bage ee] and all who receive the January numbe 
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THE MOTHER'S F FARE WELL.  peegiahs to ic aenie for some horses required by ,) 


Written on the death of Mrs. R Pratt. service ; but thinking it too early to call up 4 
: nM owang TE” * General, he delayed it half an bour after the tin 


BY J. WARREN HEALY. In the mean while Washington had procured , 
Farewell! noisasi ducchobd a horses elsewhere, remarking to him ‘* that he h, 
Dispel each grief, dry up each tear ; , never failed to keep an appointmept.’’ Wha; 
Your earthly loss, is now my gain, worthy example ! 


I now am freed from morta] pain, 


Farewell! dear loving son so kind, 
I leave you mourning here behind ; 


Caution.—We wish it distinctly unde, 
stood that the price of the “ Gem” js o 


1 dollar per annum, in advance, and hereafte 
An endless life I’ve now begun. if not paid in advance, one dollar and {ij 
Farewell! dear daughter, why nowmoarn? cents will be charged. We have understo 
While seraphs have my spirit borne that the “ Gem ” has been offered to subse; 
Tg realms of light, of love and joy, “bets for less than one dollar. No agent b: 


Where nought that’s earthly can annoy. 


Farewell! my mother, —why thus crieve. 
While [this world, 80 vain, do leave! 


ever been authorized to take less than 4 
pablished price—nor will any different ha 


My daysare passed, my griefsare o'ez, gain be ratified by us. ‘Therefore, if any j 
Wesoon shall meet to part no more. dividual proposes to vary our terms, we he; 
Farewell! my sisters, we shall meet, seasonably say to our friends, beware of hu 


A happy five in joy replete ; 


filth iat ariadbdutons vebediltaigs A splendid volume will be furnished 1 


4 _ tm songs of love and endless praise. subscribers of the “ Gem ” during the comin 
Farewell! loved friends—a short farewell ! Lege We shall still endeavor to onl 

I now have left my earthly cell— its mechanical appearance; andif possi) 
tata ere long, to join with me, give <increased interest to its pages. ) 
In bliss of an eternity ! i 
Vovenber, 1043. are happy to state that we have succeeded 


. ‘making arrangements, whereby the wot 
An intelligent writer says many a man of fine | will be embellished monthly with engravin; 

intellect has fritted away his hoursofimprovement __ ome of them the most beautiful pictur 

from indecision. The field of knowledge was Bred 

before Kim, in which to choose his object. he | ever beheld. 








iit magnitude and variety of subject thrown wag his; Unless notice is sgiven us by the first da 


eye beget distraction and despondency, as light } of January next, of a wish to discontinue, w 


; 
; shall send the Gem-to subscribers as_ usual 


gold of equal weight, as he cannot stady every | ‘vill be held responsible for waemner year 
thing, and as he is perplexed to descriminate, ; subscription. 
t y he is liabl 1 ‘3 eran he ‘ 
od pte fi amps a 1 pomp | Money to pay subscriptions for the Ger 
Avoid a person that’s all jaw. Remember the | ymay be sent by mail at our zisk and expense 
more a person talks the less he knows. It’s your | See that it is properly enclosed and directed 
lean geese that’s always cackling—not the fat : and deposited i in the letter-box of the pos! 
ones. Recollect this, and avoid men that’s got office, and there is no trouble. 
the gift of ** gab,’? as you would those that had } -— 
the gift of the measles. | It is useless to return numbers of the Gen 
The nearest guess we ever knew aman to make, ; as we do not take returned numbers from th 
pmade by one who was tumbled out of a se- postoffice. 
d story window, and-when picking himself up cre eae ie ae 




















| «+ he rather guessed he wasn’t wanted there.” We thank our friends and me inne th 





ty. While quartered at Boston, during the Revo. } YCat- We will strive to merit a. continuanc 
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“General. Washington was a pattern of punetuali- ' liberal support they have given us’ the pas 
of their approbation and patronage. gk 
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